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Since the beginning of the fall quarter, 1952, classes using 
the International Lesson Series have been studying the life and 
teachings of Jesus as presented in the Gospel of Matthew. 
Throughout the twenty-seven lessons in this course (October 


.5, 1952, through April 5, 1953), attention is being centered 


on Jesus’ teachings and an effort is being made to discover 
how these teachings may be translated into effective Christian 
living by adults of the present day. 


The lessons for March 1, 8, and 15 (Unit VI, see pages 36-42) 
attempt to discover essential factors of “Living as a Christian” 
through a study of Matthew 23 and 25. The climax of Jesus’ 
life comes in the last three chapters of this Gospel which deal 
with the observance of the Passover with the disciples, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection (Unit VII: ‘Communion, 
Cross, and Resurrection,” pages 43-47). The Cross (see front 
cover) is a distinctive symbol of the Christian faith. 


The teaching plans for Unit VI were written by Edward D. 
Staples, director of the Department of Christian Family, General 
Board of Education. Teaching suggestions for Unit VII were 
prepared by Ralph W. Mohney, pastor of Washington Pike 
Methodist Church, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


(Cover photograph is an Allison Photo from Black Star.) 
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Using the Bible in the Home 


By Willis W. Fisher 


In this article the author presents a plan for 
parents and teachers to use in relating the Bible 
to the experiences and problems of the family. 


: 
W HO has not caught a glimpse of heaven itself in 
the clear, shining wonder in the eyes of children? 
What parent has not seen in his son’s or daughter’s 
sheer exuberance of spirit, boundless faith, and 
eager query a shaft of blinding light that reveals 
the world as it ought to be, as God intended it? 
Who has not vowed to himself to try to keep that 
light burning in those eyes, so dependent and so 
trusting? 

Occasionally, too, among the mature, we find 
eyes of serenity, self-containment, strength, and 
benediction. Perceiving this, we yearn to find the 
clue to helping the wonder of childhood deepen 
and ripen into a serene and persistent sense of awe 
and joy. 

But have we the right as adults to encourage 
children and youth to believe in the possibility of 
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a Godlike world? What help can we be? What can 
we share that will eventuate in a glowing, continu- 
ing serenity in the midst of the puzzling antin- 
omies of life? 

The problem we face as parents and educators 
is still further complicated for us by the necessity 
for speed in the achievement of spiritual maturity 
on the part of the young. In the past, we have 
thought we had time and isolation to work things 
out and so have avoided issues, temporized, com- 
promised, and often failed or refused to see the 
social implications of much of the gospel that we 
preach and teach. Suddenly, it seems, we have 
been confronted with a new era of speed and ease 
of communication, speed in transportation, and the 
portentous fission of the atom. It dawns on us that 
gone are the days of slow maturing from child- 
hood into adolescence, on into the relative securi- 
ties of education, marriage, family, and vocation 
where prospects are good and progress steady and 
where many issues of life may not be encountered 








at all until the age of 25 or 30. Now they must be 
met, if at all, before 18, if in the issues of life and 
death the young person is to have any chance to 
know the values on which his or her whole future 
hangs. If U.M.T. becomes a law in this nation, 
the problems of stabilization and idealism will 
certainly become even greater and more difficult 
of realization. Thus we see anew (1) the neces- 
sity for learning quickly life-sustaining attitudes, 
and (2) the high significance for good or ill of the 
character of men and nations in handling the 
forces and materials at our disposal. 


IN SPITE OF the importance of the public school, 
the church school, and the church in guidance, 
what better opportunity is presented than that in 
the home for the inculcation of attitudes and ideals 
with which to meet the problems of life? Yet 
where has religious education and the use of the 
Bible been more generally neglected? In the aver- 
age home, I fear, the Bible is not much used as a 
help in meeting the problems of living. Its disuse 
in the home is the result largely of biblical illiter- 
acy and/or to the feeling of inadequacy on the 
part of parents to deal with spiritual implications 
of the problems presented in the interpretation of 
the Bible. If the parent himself is confused and 
perplexed, how can he impart to children ideas 
that are clear and helpful? If the adult has found 
no leading for himself, is there any chance that 
children will develop a reliance upon the Bible as 
a guiding light. 

Still more crippling to any vital use of the Bible 
than mere lack of knowledge of how to interpret 
it have been several prevalent attitudes. Many 
a church member in good standing treats it as a 
museum piece, a curio out of the ancient past, a 
relic to certify on his table that he has come of 
a respectable line religiously. Some use the Bible 
as a talisman, a sort of amulet “for luck” when the 
going gets tough, the Protestant equivalent of the 
Catholic blessed medallion. Some regard the Bible 
as a sort of almanac, looking upon its whole pur- 
pose as a prediction of present-day happenings, 
forgetting that it was written for a situation then 
present, and that where it predicts outcomes it 
does so in cause-and-effect terms of what people 
had been doing then. Others think of the Bible as 
a recipe book, a blueprint for living, a set of rules 
for getting to heaven and for staying out of trouble. 
For still others, the Bible is a sort of idol, and 
veneration may even attach to a favored transla- 
tion. Finally, some regard it as the authority, the 
Protestant substitute for an infallible Church— 
forgetting the problem of whether one should use 
Obadiah, Nahum, and Psalms 137 or Jeremiah 29, 
the Book of Jonah, or Malachi 2:10 as a guide, for 
example, in dealing with enemies. 

The foregoing attitudes have been a block to 
the use of the Bible in the home simply because 
parents have expected from it a sort of signifi- 
cance which is no part of its claim for itself and 
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which had no significance in the purview of its 
writers. It came from “inside life.” If the Bible is 
to have vitality and guidance value today, it will 
come about only as we find its insights are verified 
in and by our own experience and logic. 


BuT EVEN IF we recognize this, how can the home 
make use of the Bible toward achieving and main- 
taining guidance in living? First, I believe, we 
must recognize that the Bible is primarily an 
adult book, written by adults and for adults. 
Therefore little within it will be directly usable 
by young children and with young children. Much 
of it will not appear relevant to persons under ten 
or twelve years of age. A thorough analysis of 
the contents of the Bible will make it clear that 
the advice so often given to young Christians “to 
read your Bible every day and pray about it,” 
however well-meant, is far too naive. Thus it 
seems clear that selectivity of biblical materials 
for reading and family study must be seriously 
undertaken, especially where there are young 
children as yet unable to discriminate for them- 
selves. 

As an aid in such selectivity, I list the following 
ten standards: ! 


1. Is the literature suited to the age level of the 
persons taught? 

2. Is the literature suited to the vocabulary 
level of those taught? 

3. Does the literature deal with the experience 
level of the persons taught? 

4. Is the concept of God in the literature valid? 
Is it consistent with thinking of God as: Power, 
Spirit, Intelligence, Love, Morality, Oneness? 

5. Is the literature universal in its point of 
view? 

6. Does the literature raise or solve problems of 
modern importance? 

7. Does the literature suggest a practical proj- 
ect? 

8. Does the literature promote self-evaluation 
in relation to others, tending toward a peaceful, 
co-operative society? 

9. Does the literature contribute to discovering 
talents and abilities in those who study it? 

10. Will the literature produce a healthy emo- 
tional response? 

But how can these criteria, if accepted, be used 
in the modern home? 


IN DAYS GONE By, considerable appreciation on 
the part of the young came about through family 
worship, which usually consisted of reading from 
the Bible followed by family prayers. Such values 
as arose from this practice, resulting from its arti- 
ficiality in many cases and its lack of any direct 
dealing with the needs of the family, were largely 


1 Further explanation of these criteria and suggestions toward 
their application to selection of biblical materials for educational 
purposes will be found in my article: ‘Evaluating the Teaching 
Significance of Biblical Literature’ in the Journal of Bible and 
Religion (July, 1950). 


incidental. Children knew their parents prayed; 
they knew that they respected God: and the Bible. 
These same appreciations our children today 
should somehow achieve. Grace at meals, now as 
then, furnishes a natural opportunity for the 
achieving of worshipful attitudes, especially if 
children are encouraged to pray out their own 
appreciations—mostly, those of gratitude. 


BUT BETTER THAN RETURNING to an ancient pattern, 
at best only partially successful in inculcating re- 
ligious appreciations, let us consider the use of a 
new (yet really old) device which may be called 
the family council. It may be held daily, weekly, 
or on call, whenever problems which the family 
needs to face together emerge. It seems wise, at 
the beginning at least, to set such periods as a 
pattern weekly, or on call. Stereotype or mere 
formalism, at any rate, should be avoided; for 
vitality and reality are of the essence for both 
children and adults, if religious awareness is to 
grow. 

At such a council, a current or recurrent prob- 
lem in family living should be brought forward by 
a member of the group. It will doubtless prove 
helpful if any member of the family can convoke 
the council. Its purpose is to furnish a “clearing” 
of the atmosphere for all. Special care must be 
taken therefore on the part of adults that they do 
not dominate the listing of problems or the dis- 
cussion that ensues. 

Once the problem is clearly outlined and objec- 
tively understood in the group, a Bible story, or 
reading relevant to the major issue, may be used. 
This will doubtless tax the ingenuity and knowl- 
edge of the adults. But if it can be managed, the 
results will be excellent in at least two ways: (1) 
the habit of looking to the Bible and other human, 
recorded experience for guidance at times of per- 
plexity will be established; (2) the time involved 
in reading and meditation will lend a certain ob- 
jectivity to problems and give both time and op- 
portunity for group tensions to subside. 

When this stage has been reached, the time is 
ripe for full, free, frank discussion. In the inter- 
pretation of the problem, all members of the fami- 
ly can contribute. Often the unsophisticated mind 
of the child will cut at once to the heart of the 
matter. His words will illuminate issues for adults, 
if he does not feel dominated by his elders. 

Following the discussion, it will be well to have 
a summary. Children of ten do extraordinarily 
well at this, and whether the issue is actually 
wholly resolved does not too much matter if unity 
of spirit and objectivity in analysis has been 
achieved. 

At this stage, then, prayer can be a real search- 
ing of meanings and motives. This co-operative 
searching of a family with God for solutions to 
the problems of human relations, if stressed by 
attitudes of the adults, should furnish a founda- 
tion of security and confidence that will help the 


family meet subsequent situations with poise and 
creativity. The demands of such a project and pro- 
cedure call for such dedication of parents and 
such study and preparation that many will feel 
totally inadequae. Such a natural feeling need not 
be an insurmountable difficulty. Indeed it can lead 
to the revitalizing of the life of a community and 
church, as adults who have long neglected the 
spiritual foundations begin to explore together the 
areas of their ignorance and of their common prob- 
lems. 


THUS ONE CHURCH that I know about has devel- 
oped numerous parent groups, many of whose 
members formerly did not attend church school. 
These parents come together for strength, coun- 
sel, and mutual help toward the religious educa- 
tion of their children. Constructive by-products of 
such free, live associations of persons are difficult 
indeed to estimate. But at the very minimum they 
would include the following: (1) comradeship and 
fellowship; (2) a sharing of techniques in the 
guidance of the young; (3) a new interest in the 
Bible in the attempt to learn how to make it relev- 
ant and meaningful to children; (4) a new sense 
of the relevance of the Bible for adult living; (5) 
stimulation for the reading of books both on the 
Bible and on current affairs; (6) a revitalizing of 
weekday religion, furnishing the modern equiva- 
lent for spiritual life of the midweek prayer meet- 
ing; (7) new family integration, eventuating in a 
sense of well-being, security, and fun in belonging 
to a family. 

In this connection, one is amazed over and over 
again at the modernity and practicality of the 
comments of Horace Bushnell in his book, Chris- 
tian Nurture.’ He viewed the home as the “Church 
of Childhood.” In it the child should feel about 
him, glowing in its human warmth, “the loveliness 
of a good life, the repose of faith, the confidence of 
righteous expectation, the sacred and cheerful 
liberty of the Spirit” 2 which would engender in 
him silently and imperceptibly the attitude of re- 
liance on God. In such a home, he says, prayer 
“blends a heavenly gratitude with the joys of the 
table; . . . a cheerful sense of God into the works 
and tempers of the house; it softens the pillow for 
rest when day is done. .. . so the religion of the 
house is Life itself.” * 


Core of Education 


For children, the teachings of their parents will 
always be the core, and as for the schoolmaster, 
we can give thanks to God if he is able to put a 
decent shell about the core.—Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
pioneer educator. 


1 Published in 1847 and 1860; later by C. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
1903. 


2 Ibid., pp. 19-20 (1903 printing). 
3 Ibid., pp. 405-406. 








Teaching the Miracles 


By Nolan B. Harmon 


Book Editor. The Methodist Church 


How,” asked an_ intelligent church-school 
teacher, “shall I teach the miracles?” Behind the 
question lay the knowledge in the teacher’s mind 
that she faced a group of educated young people 
Sunday after Sunday. Each one of them had been 
trained in high school or college in the scientific 
approach to learning. Each had come to under- 
stand something of the general principles of bibli- 
cal interpretation. Presumably they had all gotten 
past the stage of literal interpretation of the bibli- 
cal accounts. How teach the miracles indeed! 

There is one supreme canon of guidance for 
every teacher, and unless it is followed, all is 
lost. That is, the teacher himself must be sure of 
what he teaches; or, if he is not sure, then he must 
let it be known that he is not sure. Sincerity is 
indispensable for teaching. Evasion, indirection, 
or any failure to answer never fools children nor 
scholars, in the classroom or out. Certainly, you 
cannot deceive young people. If one does not be- 
lieve in what he teaches, the pupils know it; and 
by the same token, if the teacher believes in what 
he teaches, they know that also. 

Therefore, the first rule for the teacher in this 
or any other instance is to know what he himself 
believes. If the miracles are only the mythic lore 
of an ancient people; if they belong to the never- 
never land of the fairy stories, having a certain 
illustrative value but no basis in reality; if, in 
short, they cannot be believed by a modern trained 
mind—then the teacher who feels that way about 
it had better let the miracles alone. For—and this 
is important—the New Testament has, woven 
into its warp and woof, tales of wonder which the 
authors themselves profoundly believed to be 
signs from God. 

Moreover, the New Testament like any true 
record, has accounts of unusual occurrences where 
no miracle is claimed at all, though one might 
have been. For example, there was the young man 
who fell out the window when the Apostle Paul 
was preaching. They took him up for dead, but 
Paul said that he was alive, and so it proved. No 
miracle was claimed. The story was simply told 
for what it was worth. Likewise when the apostles 
were left for dead on the road to Lystra they later 
revived. No miracle was claimed. But this straight- 
running scriptural account which sometimes states 
miracles and sometimes does not, simply gives its 
facts as a story, and usually makes no attempt to 
interpret. But that it is filled with signs and won- 
ders none can deny. 

The miracles are sometimes explained as the 
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mistaken accounts of pious, uncritical imagina- 
tion, or as the garbled recording of some natural 
event which was improved and fancified in the 
constant telling. The fundamental assumption of 
crass realists that an event simply could not have 
happened contrary to what we know of natural 
law today, forces those who so hold to go to all 
sorts of lengths to explain how the miraculous ac- 
count ever got in the sacred writings anyhow. 

They try to account for miracles by an explana- 
tion which takes a likely fact and shows how it 
could be twisted or misinterpreted. The disciples, 
according to this line of reasoning, simply thought 
they saw the risen or ascending Lord, but, of 
course, this was some sort of vision. Their imagi- 
nations were so quickened by the love they bore 
toward Jesus and the truth of his gospel that he 
seemed to them, as it were, ascending and blessing 
them as he rose. So with the Wise Men who saw 
an unusually bright star. In telling their story 
later, the idea got around that the star moved be- 
fore them until it “stood over where the young 
child was.” The multitudes on the meadows listen- 
ing to Jesus were fed somehow, and it looked like 
a miracle. All such reasoning we have found from 
time to time in the writings of present-day 
thoughtful and sincere persons who simply can- 
not believe that the laws of nature could have 
been set aside as the New Testament indicates. 

Some of these explanations of miracles, how- 
ever, are more wonderful than the miracle itself. 
It requires as much credulity to believe that the 
storm on the Lake of Galilee stopped exactly at 
the time Jesus spoke to it—just naturally stopped 
—as to believe that Jesus himself commanded the 
seas and the winds to be still. 

Yet another school of thought takes the position 
that we cannot really know what happened—all 
that we know is what the Gospel writers sincerely 
believed happened. Some very distinguished 
scholars today take refuge in this impregnable 
(and irrelevant) position. Logically their reason- 
ing is unassailable, but it forever prevents us or 
them from being sure for ourselves. All that we 
really know is that others said they knew. This is 
a shadow of a shadow that no one is likely to 
suffer death for. Imagine the Christians in the 
arena dying because they were sure that someone 
else believed that Christ had risen—or because 
they were sure that Luke was sure. The roar 
of one lion would sweep that sort of assurance out 
of anyone’s head, and blast such a wraithlike be- 
lief into limbo where it belongs. 


Then there is another school that likes to get 
at the “underlying meaning” of the miracle 
stories. The miracle itself, of course, they brush 
out of the way as not really important. What the 
story illustrates, they say, is the thing we want to 
get hold of. It does not matter whether Christ fed 
five thousand—the real meaning is that he is the 
Bread of Life and feeds all men. It does not matter 
whether Christ really stilled the storm on the 
lake—the real meaning is that he stills the storms 
of life, and we can be assured of that fact and 
preach it. Never mind the miracle. Look at the 
great truth the miracle teaches! 

But somehow this begs, or shuns, the trans- 
cendent assertion which the whole Gospel is set 
to proclaim. And that is that God came to earth 
in the person of Jesus Christ in the long ago,—not 
a man who looked like God, or a man who acted 
like God, or a man who had the Spirit of God, but 
God—“God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
Very God.” This is the message of the New Testa- 
ment. This is what the whole thing is written for. 
The miracles were signs and seals of something 
more mighty than themselves. Once we get that 
fixed in mind, then these tales of marvel and sur- 
prise fall into their proper place. For with all the 
explanation which modern minds may give, with 
all the unwillingness to believe that an order of 
nature was broken, the whole Gospel of Christ 
proclaims the miraculous. It holds that into this 
world in the fullness of time, there came one who 
was the Son of God; that he was born in a miracu- 
lous way; that he wrought signs and wonders as 
he went to and fro on the earth; that he died upon 
a Roman cross, and was truly buried; and the 
third day he rose again, and ascended into 
heaven, and from thence he shall come again to 
judge the quick and the dead. Now wrap all that 
in the flimsy, corrugated-paper, and tinfoil wrap- 
pings of the modern mind and see how long it 
stays there! You can’t get away from the miracu- 
lous in the Gospel, and attempts to do so are more 
ludicrous logically than the frank facing of the 
thing itself. 


To BE suRE, there is a sense in which we can avail 
ourselves of careful criticism and a sound study 
of the written records. As indicated above, there 
are instances where no miracle is claimed. At 
other times, the documents themselves do not al- 
ways agree about what happened. But the big 
miracles, namely, the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection—these cannot be gainsaid. And once these 
big miracles, so to speak, are accepted, why quib- 
ble over the smaller ones? 

What the good teacher should do is, first: Estab- 
lish the supernatural postulate, as it has been 
called, with reference to God. That is to say, teach 
and believe that God, the maker of heaven and 
earth, is almighty, and can do all things. When we 


base our interpretation upon that fundamental 
idea, we can accept the miraculous. Humanity, it 
is true, cannot make one hair white or black, but 
with God all things are possible. And if Jesus 
Christ were truly the Son of God, then the mira- 
cles and supernatural portents come trailing 
along, as it were, following in his train. One would 
no more expect the sun to arise without light and 
heat, than for the Son of the Living God to come 
to earth with no unusual portents, with no man- 
ifestation of his sonship, with none of the trappings 
that might show the radiance of his glory in 
him who was the express image of God’s person. 

It is quite true that there are many who say: 
“Yes, God could do these things, but did he?” I 
am one who thinks that he did, as are other count- 
less thousands. For, corroborating what we feel 
to be the intellectual integrity of our viewpoint, 
there comes into play what we call “Christian 
experience” as a mighty teacher. There is one 
statement in the Apostles’ Creed which does not 
belong to the past nor to the future, but to the 
here and now. It is “the forgiveness of sins.” Those 
who have had sins forgiven by a stroke from 
God, never afterward doubt the miracle-working 
power of that same God. Those who have seen 
people converted and come from death unto life, 
have always realized that something broke in 
other than the quick untying of some psychological 
knot in the human mind, or the dissolution of some 
sort of psychosis which has until then held the per- 
son. When God breaks in, people always know it. 

To me, it is rather strange that there are pro- 
fessing Christians who have great hope in their 
own resurrection but doubt very much that there 
was one of the type the Gospels describe at the 
tomb in Joseph’s garden long ago. I know a man 
who believes sincerely that in due time, after his 
body has long moldered into dust, God will some- 
how call his spirit again to eternal life. And yet he 
has grave doubts that the disciples ever saw any- 
thing but an apparition. He says he can’t believe in 
the “revivification of a dead body.” How can he so 
reason? We have not so learned our Gospel and we 
have not learned life. 

Have a conviction, you who teach; have an 
assurance which radiates from your face. Have 
a good look at the Book of God. Read its pages 
carefully, and let the freshness and power of this 
tremendous story grip you again. So can you 
teach your students and so you will teach the 
miracles as well as the other truths that are writ- 
ten in the sacred Book. God is not tied up in his 
own laws, nor is he stymied by his own switch- 
boards and water pipes. He is not blocked by the 
creation he has made. He has wrought miracles 
and will work them again. Let us be on the look- 
out to see him perform them in ourselves and in 


this world of his. 
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Who Was Saint Patrick? 


By Zelma Goslee Locke 


This is the first of a series of articles by various 
authors on the missionary outreach of the Chris- 
tian Church in ancient and modern times. 


S T. PATRICK’S Day, when green is the color of 
the day and the shamrock is worn, is celebrated, 
as you know, in honor of the great patron saint 
of Ireland, who is hidden in considerable obscur- 
ity. We do not even know if the seventeenth is the 
date of his birth or of his death, though it is some- 
times said to be both. The fact is that so many con- 
flicting stories have been woven into the legend 
that we safely assume that there may have been 
two or more Saint Patricks who have been rolled 
into one. 

Saint Patrick was probably born in Scotland 


Above—Rock of Cashel, County Tipperary. 
Left—Shandon Church, Cork City. 








Above—Croagh Patrick, County Mayo. It was on this mountain that Saint Patrick prayed and fasted when, like 
Paul, he rested awhile from his task of winning the pagans for Christ. Every year on the last Sunday in July there 
is a great national pilgrimage to the summit of the mountain. Below, left—Ross Castle, Killarney, County Kerny. 
Below, right—Thatched cottage. (Photo on pages 6-7 copyrighted by Irish Tourist Association.) 
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in 396 or perhaps as early as 389. Some students 
hold that he was born in Glamorganshire, just 
northwest of Glasgow, and some think at Kil- 
patrick on the Clyde, when Britain was still under 
Roman occupation. Sucat was Patrick’s British 
name. 

The future missionary was the son of a deacon, 
Calpurnius, and the grandson of a presbyter 
named Potitus. His father was a middle-class 
landed proprietor and a decurion, which was a 
colonial senator. Undoubtedly Patrick was edu- 
cated as a Christian and was imbued with rever- 
ence for the Roman Empire. Roman remains occur 
in the district. The Wall of Antoninus ran through 
the parish. 


THERE WAS an organized Christian church in 
Britain at the beginning of the fourth century and 
because of the close relations existing between 
Ireland and Wales during that century, it may be 
assumed that there were Christians in Ireland 
before Saint Patrick’s time. 

According to legends, the first church of Glas- 
tonbury was a little wattled building erected by 
Joseph of Arimathea as the leader of the twelve 
apostles sent over to Britain from Gaul by Saint 
Philip. About a hundred years later, according to 
the same authorities, the two missionaries, Pha- 
ganus and Deruvianus, who came to King Lucius 
from Pope Eleutherius, established a fraternity of 
religious recluses on the spot. After three hundred 
years more, Saint Patrick introduced among them 
a regular monastic life. 

One source says that the great heresiarch Pela- 
gius was a Scot. Also we have the statement of 
Prosper of Acquitaine that Palladius was sent by 
Pope Celestine as a bishop to Ireland. However, 
it is improbable that there was any organization 
before the time of Saint Patrick. 

Nevertheless, the mission arose out of the visit 
of Saint Germanus of Auxerre to Britain, where 
the British bishops had grown alarmed at the 
quick rise of Pelagianism and sought the aid of the 
Gaulish church. Germanus and Lupus were com- 
missioned by a special synod to go to Britain in 
429 and they successfully stamped out the heresy 
in that land. 

However, distinct traces of the heresy were 
found in Ireland three centuries later, and it was 
the Irish monks on the European continent who 
preserved the copies of Pelagius’ Commentary. 
Palladius’ activity in Britain probably caused him 
to be chosen to bring Ireland into touch with 
Western Christianity. 


IN ANY EVENT PALLADIUS arrived in Ireland in 431 
with episcopal rank. Although his missionary ac- 
tivity is extremely obscure, it seems that he stayed 
only a short while in Ireland and immediately be- 
gan to labor in the land of the Picts, where his 
career was cut short by his death. 

Now Germanus of Auxerre decided to conse- 


crate his pupil Patrick for the purpose of carrying 
on Palladius’ work. Patrick had several qualifica- 
tions for the dignity of a missionary bishop to 
Ireland. 

Niall of the Nine Hostages was high-king of 
Ireland for years. He made many raids into 
Britian and on one of these raids he had carried 
off a boy about sixteen years old. The boy became 
the slave of a chieftain named Milchu, and for six 
years he herded his master’s flock on the moun- 
tain of Antrim. 

The boy, Patrick, became subject to religious 
emotion and beheld visions which encouraged him 
to escape. He probably fled to the coast of Wick- 
low, and found a ship which was engaged in the 
export of Irish wolf dogs. After three days at sea, 
the traders landed, possibly on the west coast of 
Gaul. They then traveled for twenty-eight days 
through a desert. At the end of two months 
Patrick left his companions and went to the mon- 
astery of Lerins, where he probably spent several 
years. 

Upon leaving the Mediterranean it seems that 
he returned home, and in a dream he saw a man 
named Victorious bearing innumerable epistles, 
one of which he received and read; the beginning 
of it contained the words “The Voice of the Irish.” 

When repeating these words he says, “I 
imagined that I heard in my mind the voice of 
those who were near the wood of Foclut (Foch- 
lad), which is near the western sea, and thus they 
cried: ‘We pray thee, holy youth, to come and 
walk again amongst us as before.’ ” 

Despite his natural timidity, and opposition on 
the part of his family, Patrick resolved to go back 
to Gaul in order to prepare himself for his mission. 
He went to Auxerre where after perhaps fourteen 
years Bishop Amator ordained him a deacon, 
along with two others who were afterward asso- 
ciated with him in spreading the faith throughout 
Ireland. 


AND SO IT was that Patrick came a second time 
to Ireland, this time not as a slave, but to bring 
it the blessings of the Christian faith. However, 
it was not until he was past forty that he was made 
a bishop and allowed to return there, having spent 
most of the interval in study and meditation in 
Gaul. He tried to land on the coast of Wicklow 
in 432 but the people there would not have him, 
so he sailed up the eastern coast and landed on 
the shores of Strangford Lough. 

The land belonged to the tribes, and Patrick was 
able to gain the good will of the tribal kings and 
chiefs of the clans. It is probable that the Christian 
communities in Ireland prior to Patrick’s time 
were in the southeast of the island. A convert 
chief, Dichu, granted him a site for an establish- 
ment and a wooden barn is stated to have been 
used for the purpose of worship. 

The tireless activity of Patrick was sooner or 
later to cause conflict with the High-king Loigaire, 


son of Niall Noigiallach mentioned above. Loi- 
gaire’s brother, Fedilmid, is said to have given his 
estate for the founding of a church. 

In picturesque fashion the story has Patrick 
challenge the king’s authority by lighting the Pas- 
chal fire on the hill of Slane on the night of Easter 
Eve. It so happened that that was the occasion of 
a pagan festival at Tara, during which no fire 
could be kindled until the royal fire had been 
lighted. The light from Slane eclipsed the light on 
Tara forever. 

A number of trials followed between the Chris- 
tian missionary and Loigaire’s Druids. The result 
seems to have been that the king, though unwill- 
ing to embrace the foreign creed, undertook to 
protect the Christian bishop. 


PATRICK WAS A STATESMAN as well as a priest. He 
addressed himself first of all to the chiefs, and 
through them reached the people. He understood, 
as did most of the early Christian missionaries, 
how to adapt the superstitions and the pagan rites, 
which he found already existing, to the teachings 
of the Church. 

It would be a mistake to believe that his success 
was as rapid as has always been assumed, and 
even though the mass of the people were still prac- 
tically in heathendom, the apostle was able to 
found churches and schools and educate a priest- 
hood which would provide the most effective and 
certain means of conversion. 

There were two parts to Patrick’s work. First, 
he planted the Christian faith in the north and 
west which probably had not yet heard the 
Gospel. Secondly, he organized the already exist- 
ing Christian communities, and so founded a 


church at Armagh as his metropolitan see (a.D. 
444). 


IT WAS BECAUSE OF Parrick that Ireland was 
linked with the Christian countries of the Western 
Church, and that consequently Latin became the 


language of the Church. Those were the days of 
Ireland’s glory. 

Great monasteries were founded. Patrick 
founded 365 churches and planted a school by 
the side of each, organized the one archepiscopal 
see at Armagh—at least the one, consecrated a 
considerable number of bishops with small but 
definite dioceses, established colleges, and civilized 
the people generally, particularly as learning 
spread among them. Music and the goldsmith’s 
art flourished, and some of the most beautiful 
manuscripts of medieval times were written by 
the monks in hermit cells in the great monas- 
teries. 

Young men, with the love of the Gospel they 
had learned in their hearts, went out as mission- 
aries to teach it to the Picts in Scotland, to pagan 
Angles and Saxons in Britain, to the Gauls in 
France, to the Teutonic tribes in Germany’s 
forests, to the Frisians on the Baltic shore, to the 
Lombards in northern Italy. 

So it was that Irishmen were learned when 
Europe was covered with the dense darkness of 
ignorance. Irish missionaries founded monasteries 
and schools in Central and Eastern Europe. 

There are many stories of the simplicity and 
clearness of the teaching of the saint and of the 
holiness of his life. You, no doubt, have heard the 
story of how he taught the great Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity by plucking a shamrock, and 
pointing to the three perfect leaves growing from 
one stem. Since that day the shamrock has been 
the emblem of Ireland. 

The most popular legend about Saint Patrick 
of course is that of his driving the snakes out of 
Ireland. Successive generations of storytellers and 
miracle-mongers have strengthened and im- 
proved the story. 

There is some evidence that Saint Patrick made 
a journey to Rome (441-443) and brought back 
with him many valuable relics. His death prob- 
ably occurred in 461, although he may have lived 
anywhere between 70 and 121 years. 


Life-Force Religion—Wishful Thinking? 


ONE REASON why many people find Creative 
Evolution so attractive is that it gives one much 
of the emotional comfort of believing in God and 
none of the less pleasant consequences. When you 
are feeling fit and the sun is shining and you do 
not want to believe that the whole universe is a 
mere mechanical dance of atoms, it is nice to be 
able to think of this great mysterious Force rolling 
on through the centuries and carrying you on 
its crest. If, on the other hand, you want to do 
something rather shabby, the Life-Force, being 
only a blind force, with no morals and no mind, 
will never interfere with you like that trouble- 
some God we learned about when we were 


children. The Life-Force is a sort of tame God. 
You can switch it on when you want, but it will 
not bother you. All the thrills of religion and none 
of the cost. Is the Life-Force the greatest achieve- 
ment of wishful thinking the world has yet seen? 
—From Mere Christianity, by C. S. Lewis, The 
Macmillian Company, 1952. 


A prudent question is one half of wisdom. 
—Bacon. 














Exile: The Highway to New Destiny 


By Charles F. Kraft 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Garrett Biblical Institute 


This article gives additional background material 
for use with the unit on “The Exile” now being 
studied in the Adult Bible Course (see pages 
16-35). 


SUPPOSE that World War II had ended very 
differently. Suppose that Hitler’s military might 
had crossed the Atlantic and devastated America. 
Imagine that cities all over the United States were 
in ruins, the national shrines of our history stood 
rifled of their treasures, and leading citizens— 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, industrialists, mer- 
chants, farmers—found themselves exiles on the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube. 

Suppose, moreover, that this great nation, proud 
of its heritage and manifest destiny, had been con- 
vinced that “it couldn’t happen here.” 

Geography, history, and religion combined to 
prove our invulnerable position. As for geography, 
our capital city was a natural fortress which the 
greatest armies of the world had besieged but 
never conquered. As for history, for now more 
than four hundred years—from scarcely more 
than a half century after Columbus stumbled 
onto this new world—the descendants of one great 
king had been enthroned as our rulers. As for 
religion, this amazing line of succession was 
obviously God’s doing, and, besides, our fathers 
continually pointed with pride to His holy temple 
built more than 350 years before. Our God 
through his anointed rulers would always save 
us whatever the crisis! 

If one can even partially imagine the feelings 
of such an American exile, he can get the feel of 
what the Exile meant to the Jewish refugee on 
the banks of the Euphrates in 586 B.c. What a faith- 
shattering blow it was to find that “it could hap- 
pen here”! Of course, the Northern Kingdom 
had fallen nearly 150 years before, and Jerusalem 
had nearly suffered disaster only eleven years be- 
fore. Nevertheless the Holy City, a natural fort- 
ress, had withstood siege time and again. For 
414 years David’s royal line had been on the 
throne with scarcely a break. God’s home, Solo- 
mon’s Temple, must surely be inviolate. Cer- 
tainly for centuries, God miraculously protected 
his own, his chosen ones. 

But now “it did happen here”! The army of a 
pagan god devastated their sacred national shrine, 
unspeakably outraged their divinely-anointed 
king, and carried the leaders of God’s own people 
into Babylonian exile. Other citizens were fleeing 
toward Egypt. The few remaining were leaderless. 
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As such a world-shaking blow would have 
seemed to an American at the end of World War 
II as really the end, so it must have seemed to the 
Jewish refugee. But such is the course of sub- 
sequent history, the hand of God operating in 
history, that this dismal defeat became the seedbed 
for the growth of a glorious new hope. The Exile 
became for the later Old Testament, and for us 
perhaps, the greatest period of the Old Testament 
story. 

To understand what the Exile did for the Old 
Testament and for us, we need first to look at two 
reactions to the Exile experience. The first is 
vividly pictured in Psalms 137: 


By the waters of Babyon, 
there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 
On the willows there 
we hung up our lyres. 
For there our captors 
required of us songs, 
and our tormentors, mirth, saying, 
“Sing us one of the Songs of Zion!” 


How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 
in a foreign land? 
If I forget you, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand wither! 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I do not remember you, 
if I do not set Jerusalem 
above my highest joy! 


In the following stanza the moving pathos of this 
dirge becomes understandable revenge. But here 
is the vow of the faithful exile. No bitterness of 
memories, no taunts of scornful captors, no joy of 
new experiences, nothing will make him forget the 
faith of his fathers. It was because of such devo- 
tion that his father’s faith survived to bless the 
later Old Testament and Christianity. Without it 
we would have had no Bible. 

The prophet Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles 
(Jeremiah 29), written sometime between the 
first deportation of captives from Jerusalem in 
597 B.c. and the city’s final destruction, brought 
forth insistent demands that this “subversive” 
prophet be rebuked. This second type of reaction 
to the Exile reads in part: 


“Thus says the Lorp of hosts, the God of Israel, 
to all the exiles whom I have sent into exile from 


Jerusalem to Babylon: Build houses and live in 
them; plant gardens and eat their produce. Take 
wives and have sons and daughters; ... But seek 
the welfare of the city where I have sent you into 
exile, and pray to the Lorp on its behalf, for in its 
welfare you will find your welfare. ... when you 
seek me with all your heart, I will be found by 
you, says the Lorp, and I will restore your for- 
tunes and gather you from all the nations and all 
the places where I have driven you, says the Lorp, 
and I will bring you back to the place from which 
I sent you into exile.” 


THE WEALTH OF ADVICE in Jeremiah’s letter pro- 
vides an excellent summary of what the Exile did 
for the Old Testament and its people: (1) Many 
exiles did take up normal community life in the 
new land, and in so doing they learned rich les- 
sons of universalism. (2) Many exiles did “seek 
the Lord” even in this strange land, and in so do- 
ing they began the institutions of synagogue and 
Scripture, invaluable for all time to come. (3) 
Some exiles did look forward to their restoration 
by the One True God of the world, and thus a new 
redeemed community was born in the hearts of 
men. 

(1) Learning lessons of universalism. Doubtless 
many exiles decided that the taunts of their cap- 
tors in Psalms 137 were right. The great god of 
Babylon had defeated their petty little deity 
Yahweh whom they called the Lord. Dazzled by 
the hanging gardens of Nebuchadnezzar’s Baby- 
lon, one of the famous “seven wonders of the 
world”—forerunners of penthouse gardens (!), 
thrilled by the spectacle of the Babylonian New 
Year Festival, profiting from new Babylonian 
commercial ventures, some exiles, perhaps many, 
concluded that Babylonian culture and religion 
were superior to their own. Hence the majority 
may have become apostates from the faith of their 
fathers. 

The deeper thinkers, however, found their new 
knowledge only enriched the religion of their 
fathers. Their suffering did not result from their 
God’s impotence before another deity. It was evi- 
dence of His all-powerful judgment upon the sin 
their prophets had denounced. New acquaintance 
with Babylonian astronomy enlarged their con- 
ception of the one Creator God. Babylonian sto- 
ries of creation and the Babylonian pageant of the 
New Year Festival were put to Hebrew usage 
(Genesis 1; Psalms 74, 96, 98; Isaiah 40). 

Exiles were not in Babylonia alone. There were 
thousands in Egypt and all over the world. Now 
was beginning Diaspora or Dispersion Judaism. It 
was from this Judaism that the universal interest 
in the Old Testament was largely to spring. Fur- 
thermore, the narrow Palestinian Judaism of a 
Peter or a James might have kept early Christian- 
ity as simply a Jewish sect. It was the enlightened 
attitude toward the gentile of the Hellenistic-Jew- 
ish-Christian Paul that set Christianity on the 


road to becoming a world religion. Thus the Exile 
had an effect far beyond the confines of the Old 
Testament! 

(2) Forming synagogue and Scripture. The 
greatest blow to the Jewish exiles was the loss of 
their Jerusalem Temple. But out of the necessity 
of meeting that emergency came the creation of 
two new vehicles of faith, invaluable for both 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel had both stressed individ- 
ual responsibility before God. The former also 
emphasized the inner “heart” religion of personal 
communion and prayer. But his most devout 
Judean hearer still probably thought that his 
bringing a sacrifice to the temple priest, the reli- 
gious technician who knew best how to approach 
God, was his most effective form of prayer. Now, 
however, the Temple was gone. 

Now the exiled faithful gathered in little groups 
for mutual and divine support. They sang some 
of their cherished “songs of Zion.” They read from 
the writings of their fathers. They offered di- 
rectly to God prayers of penitence and pleading. 
They listened to a talk by one of their number de- 
scribing the meaning of their present suffering. 
They planned the development of schools in order 
that their sons might not be weaned away from the 
true faith by this pagan environment. 

Thus was born the synagogue, “the gathering to- 
gether” of the faithful for worship and instruction. 
Thus was founded the church and school which 
was to nurture Jesus and Paul. Thus was estab- 
lished the forerunner of the Protestant worship 
service in which the fellowship of believers wor- 
ship God directly, not through any mediator or 
priest. Thus were sown the seeds of the church 
school for the instruction of the young. 

As the displaced persons of ancient Judah 
trudged along to exile carrying with them their 
few salvaged personal possessions, some carried 
with them treasured copies of the writings of their 
fathers. The great book of the Law found in the 
Temple thirty-five years before was one such. Now 
as they gathered “by the waters of Babylon” they 
read from this original form of the Book of Deu- 
teronomy. Perhaps they read the words which 
have been repeated in every synagogue service 
to this day: 


“Hear, O Israel: The Lorp our God is one Lord; 
and you shall love the Lorp your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your might.”—Deuteronomy 6: 4-5. 


Their Book of Deuteronomy became the nucleus 
around which other remembered laws and poems 
and stories were gathered togethered as sacred 
scripture—and eventually, the Torah or Law. 

Not only did they read works of the past. They 
wrote new ones. Some poet sang the dirges over 
the destruction of the Holy City found in our Book 
of Lamentations. Prophetic-minded historians 
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edited the books we now know as Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. Thus they 
told the story of the covenant people from Moses 
to the present to show that when in the past Israel 
had been faithful to the Lord, she prospered; when 
unfaithful, she suffered. Thus they preserved for 
us the great stories of Moses, Joshua, Gideon, 
Samuel, David, Elijah, Josiah, and a hundred 
more—all heroes of Judah’s faith and our Chris- 
tian faith. 

(3) Dreaming of the redeemed community. As 
the years of Babylonian exile lengthened into 
weary decades there was suddenly heard, per- 
haps about 540 B.c., the “Unknown Voice” whose 
words were to become enshrined in the glorious 
music of Handel’s “Messiah”: 


Comfort, comfort my people, 
says your God. 

Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, 
and cry to her 

that her warfare is ended, 
that her iniquity is pardoned, 


A voice cries: 
“In the wilderness prepare the way of the Lorp, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God. 
And the glory of the Lorp shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together, 


for the mouth of the Lorp has spoken.” 
—Isaiah 40:1-3, 5. 


Writes one of today’s most outstanding Old Tes- 
tament students: “The sequence of poems which 
appear in Isa. 40-55 represents the supreme con- 
tribution of the Hebrew mind to the religious his- 
tory of the world. The poet .. . stands at the 
turning point of world history.” ! 

Second Isaiah provided the Exile’s greatest 
bequest to the Old Testament, Christianity, and 
the world. He saw the Lord as the One True God 
of the universe, Creator, Redeemer, Savior. He 
saw that God’s “chosen people,” who had suffered ° 
apparent national death, could now be resurrected 
into a new destiny of becoming, not the master, 
but the servant of the world. Their return to 
Jerusalem was provided by Cyrus’ enlightened 
religious-liberty policy. But they should return in 
order to build a community of the redeemed who 
would become “a light to the nations, that my sal- 
vation may reach to the end of the earth” (Isaiah 
49:6). 

The new Judaism of restored Jerusalem was to 
fall far below Isaiah’s dream of this new nation’s 
national destiny beyond nationalism. It remained 
for one, God’s son, epitome of his people, to gather 
up into himself both the suffering and the glorious 
resurrection of the servant and redeemed of the 
world. It remains for those who call themselves by 
his name yet to continue to be a “light” to spread 
“my salvation ... to the end of the earth.” 





1 James Muilenburg in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. I, p. 333. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 


Christians and Economic Dogmas 


By Andrew Cecil 


This is the third in a series of articles dealing with 
the Episcopal Address to the 1952 General Confer- 
ence. The author, a teacher in one of our Meth- 
odist colleges, writes under a pen name because 
he still has friends behind the iron curtain. 


THE founding fathers of the United States made 
a significant innovation, which was a total and 
organic separation of church and state. The bless- 
ing of this separation permits the church to preach 
the beauty of holiness, to provide a lofty idea of 
the purpose and direction of life, and to be con- 
cerned with the soul of man. The church is con- 
cerned with salvation not in materialistic, tangible 
terms but in improvement of the individual. In the 
days of Jesus, the Jews were under occupation by 
a foreign power but Jesus was not a political 
leader. He offered his listeners no political advice 
but gave them the meaning of life and preached 
the purification of the mind and heart of man. 
When Jesus gave the answer “Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
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God the things that are God’s,” the Jews were a 
conquered nation not responsible for the govern- 
ment, but rather subservient to the government. 
Today, in totalitarian countries the state keeps 
that which is Caesar’s and captures also that which 
is God’s. What interpretation then, should be 
given to Jesus’ precept, when the government is 
chosen by the people; and the citizens, the mem- 
bers of the democratic state, are responsible for 
building a state with the Christian conception of 
a Christian society? 

In the free world, when the state and church 
are interrelated parts of a whole society bound 
by a covenant with God, what is the responsibility 
of the church in this confused scene of political and 
economic conditions? The answer we find in the 
Episcopal Address to the General Conference in 
1952: 


“It is perfectly clear that Christianity must not 
become identified with any particular school of 
economics... the Christian faith is not the sponsor 


of any particular economic ideology, but rather is 
the judge of each and every one of them.” 


Basically, the approach of the churches to the 
economic order is determined by the end that our 
economic life shall be more worthy of the name 
Christian. The Christian ethic exposes injustice 
and inequality, making men less content with 
things as they are and reveals new fields for 
worthy human effort. This ethic gives the full op- 
portunity of expression to the genius of creative 
personalities, keeping before men the vision of a 
brotherly society, which transforms economic re- 
lations into a fellowship and the individual into a 
brother. The Christian motives of sympathy, 
brotherhood, and solidarity of the human family 
are immense incentives to find a nobler way to dis- 
cover relief for distress and disease and to seek out 
the hidden springs of economic amelioration. 

By an economic factor we understand anything 
which has a definite influence upon the produc- 
tion of wealth and upon its distribution. The mo- 
tives that lead men to co-operate or to fight each 
other, to work to make the earth productive or to 
be idle, to be provident or to live for the moment, 
are all motives which influence the ability to pro- 
duce and to distribute God’s gifts in an adequate 
way. Those elements of character, temperament, 
and ability are all economic factors. It is in the 
field of human social action in which we have to 
study Christian ethics. 

It is obvious that a part of Christian ethics al- 
ready forms an operative part of our general mod- 
ern social ideas. The American lives in one of the 
freest lands upon the earth because our institu- 
tions and traditions of freedom have been in- 
fluenced by the churches: in progress toward jus- 
tice Christianity has been a more important factor 
than has any doctrinary principle of economics. 
Because of Christianity, we have the present 
decent standards of our life; we have less direct 
falsehood and cruelty. 


IN THE HISTORY of our generation we have evi- 
dence of the importance of the Christian con- 
science in building the standards of economic life. 
Nazi Germany rejected Christianity; and cruelty 
revived in a form never known before, with stoves 
to burn men of other races. Communist Soviet 
Russia rejected Christianity; and slavery revived 
in the form of concentration camps with millions 
of prisoners jailed to furnish unpaid labor, with no 
need to provide them with a minimum of goods 
which free workers expect. 

The Episcopal Address points out that “if Chris- 
tianity had permitted itself, with earthly shrewd- 
ness to become the protagonist of successive 
economic theories which through the centuries 
have risen and fallen, it would have suffered the 
fate of these passing and partial expressions of the 
economic good.” Why have we had, and still do 


have, so many economic doctrines, and why are 
they changing so rapidly? 

In the seventeenth century we had the mercan- 
tile doctrine, which in order to secure a favorable 
balance of trade encouraged the state to impose 
heavy public regulations. In order to secure the 
flow of gold to the country through the export of 
goods, the state controlled the prices, wages, 
standards of goods, etc. 

In the next century, the conviction spread that 
there was too much government and too much in- 
terference by government with private business; 
and there arose a strong reaction against the 
economic restrictions. The new theories repre- 
sented by the physiocrats, who believed that only 
agriculture was productive, and by the British 
economist, Adam Smith, the father of the classical 
school, emphasized the importance of the individ- 
ual and of individual welfare, with strong limita- 
tions of the functions of the government. 

In the nineteenth century, we had new theories 
antagonistic to the classical school, known as the 
historical and socialistic schools, which believe 
that the state is powerful enough to undertake 
economic activity. 

In the twentieth century we have even admirers 
of militarization of economic life. According to 
some German economists, individual freedom 
should be replaced by the military economy of 
war; and they idealize the cultural mission of war 
and of the economic organizations created by it. 

Today, two incompatible ideologies divide the 
world. In one, represented by the free world, in- 
dividual rights and liberties are respected and 
guaranteed. In the other, represented by commu- 
nist Rusia, individual liberty is suppressed com- 
pletely; production, distribution, and consumption 
are under rigid state control. 

We have mentioned only a few economic doc- 
trines. Why have they risen and fallen? Because 
all economic doctrines were found upon examina- 
tion to be limited in their application to the period 
and place when and where they were given, be- 
cause doctrinary solutions which try to dominate 
real life with abstract principles appear erroneous 
and impracticable when they encounter the reality 
of modern economic life, where many new factors 
are present and old ones absent. 

Why have the ethical precepts given by Christ 
had an eternal quality, not limited as other eco- 
nomic doctrines to a certain place and time? Be- 
cause behind the illustrations of practical conduct 
given by Christ we find a spirit which can be re- 
interpreted and given new presentations. The 
Christian ethic is dynamic, modifying the spirit 
and the will of man; it possesses regenerative and 
redemptive qualities. 


IT IS UNDENIABLE that Christianity regards the 
economic welfare of a group as more important 
than selfish individualism. Let us make clear 
what we do understand by the “welfare of a 
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group.” “Group welfare” used to be identified with 
and controlled by the state economy, and “individ- 
ual welfare” with the system of private enterprise. 
If we say that Christianity emphasizes the import- 
ance of group welfare, it does not mean therefore 
the state can always promote better social progress 
than the system of private enterprise. Christianity 
repudiates totalitarianism that denies liberty to 
the individual and materialism that debases the 
human soul. By the welfare of the group we un- 
derstand such economic conditions which secure 
freedom and well-being for all men, the strong 
and the weak, the talented charged with leader- 
ship, and the handicapped. 

From our experience we see that the system of 
private enterprise, securing a free way of life and 
economic abundance, can contribute more effi- 
ciently to the welfare of the group than the 
totalitarian control of the state. Under our princi- 
ple of individual liberty, American economy builds 
by human hands, working because of incentives of 
one kind or another, with a small percentage of 
the population and raw materials of the world and 
producing more than all the rest of the world 
combined; but, as the Episcopal Address indicates 
“the maintenance of a system of private property, 
free initiative, and competition does not imply a 
policy of leaving things as they are.” 

As Christians we accepted free education in 
spite of the fact that at the time of its introduction 
it was proclaimed as socialistic. The group benefits 
more from municipalized fire departments than 
from private fire institutions which served only 
the subscribers, permitting the houses of poor peo- 
ple to go up in smoke. 

Let us take the controversial issue of free medi- 
cal help. Rejecting coercion, we believe that the 
doctor’s right to private practice, and the patient’s 
right to select his doctor should be preserved; but 
as Christians we will accept constructive ideas 
that promote medical help to those who are un- 
able to pay for it. 


Albert Schweitzer, called by Seaver in his book 
Albert Schweitzer; The Man and His Mind, “pos- 
sibly the most gifted genius of our age and its 
most prophetic thinker,” tells us: “Whoever is 
spared personal pain must feel himself called to 
help in diminishing the pain of others.” The 
builder of a great jungle hospital in French Africa 
for hundreds suffering with malaria, leprosy, 
sleeping sickness, and many unknown diseases, 
explains his determination to become a medical 
missionary by the growing within him of an “un- 
derstanding of the saying of Jesus that we must 
not treat our lives as being for ourselves alone... 
In this new form of activity, I could not represent 
to myself as talking about the religion of love, but 
only as an actual putting of it into practice.” 

We are proud of the free medical help offered 
by the free hospials built by our missions in India, 
Congo, South America, and in other parts of the 
world. 

Bernard Baruch, the “elder statesman,” who 
has given millions for medical research, told the 
doctors of New York City that our present posi- 
tion is a disgrace, where the majority of families 
of this country are too poor to face a single severe 
illness. Johnston Murray, Oklahoma’s governor, 
addressing in January, 1952, the Tulsa County 
Medical Society said: 

“T wonder how many Edisons, Einsteins, Lin- 
colns, and Pasteurs lie buried in unmarked graves 
because they were too poor to call a doctor.” Op- 
posed to the plan of compulsory national health 
service, he admitted: “To date you have been able 
to fend off the advances of the socialistic trend, 
but you and I both know you haven’t stopped it by 
any means... you have failed completely to rally 
a militant public opinion to your support...” 

In our approach to economic problems we are 
not bound by communist, socialist, or capitalist 
dogmas. The church’s duty, according to the Epis- 
copal Address, is “to cultivate Christian attitudes 
and to ask, not who is right, but what is right.” 


Economics and Old Age 


VirciL JoRDAN, as president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, has commented, 
“The problem of building up a competence for old 
age or of assuring through one’s own efforts a con- 
tinued income to one’s family after retirement or 
death is almost insoluble today.” 

A look at the present financial situation of older 
people is enough to show us that those who are 
now old were not able to do a very good job of 
providing for the years ahead. According to re- 
ports from the United States Census Bureau and 
the Federal Security Agency, in 1948, out of 11 
million people in this country who were 65 and 
over, 3.5 million had no money income. About 1.5 
million of these were women living with husbands 
who may have had some income. 
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Of the 7.5 million who did have some money 
income, 30% had less than $500 a year and another 
30% from $500 to $1,000. Only about 20% had in- 
comes of $2,000 or more. 

—Community Services for Older People, pub- 
lished by Wilcox and Follett Company. Copyright, 
1952, by The Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago. 


Ou, be awakened to righteousness, and keep 
awakened; for the enemy soweth his tares, while 
men and women sleep in carelessness and security. 
—George Fox. 


—Books 





New Ways to Better Meetings, by Bert and 
Frances Strauss; The Viking Press, 1951; 
177 pages. $2.95. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


Have you often felt that you would like to vary 
your methods of leading your class so that the 
members could all take a more active part and so 
that your discussions could be more to the point 
and actually arrive somewhere in the thinking of 
each class member? Have you heard about some 
of the recent experiments in group dynamics and 
wondered what it is all about and if it has any- 
thing to do with you and your work in teaching? 

If these questions have occurred to you, or if 
you are just interested in being a good leader of 
your group, you will find New Ways to Better 
Meetings a real asset. You will find the illustra- 
tions amusing, and the book will probably suggest 
some very good ideas that you may not have heard 
of before. Whether your class is large or small, 
there will be suggestions based on scientifically 
tested methods that will apply to it. 

We all agree, verbally at least, that democracy 
is the best way to run governments, meetings, and 
church-school classes, and that the ideas and 
judgments of a group are usually better than those 
of a single individual. Yet how many of us really 
know how to apply democratic methods and to get 
the various individuals in a group to think about 
and contribute to the problems at hand? How 
many of us really know how to make constructive 
contributions to a class where discussion is going 
on? 

Both leaders and group members can learn 
much by studying the methods explained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Strauss. 

They explain how to change any group into a 
good democratic unit in which every member is 
taking his place and making his contribution. This 
process can be either very gradual or can be 
tackled all at once, depending on the kind of group 
it is. 

Even in a very large group accustomed to sitting 
passively through lectures, there are ways in 
which the leader can get ideas from the members 
and in which they themselves will feel that they 
have had a part. Everybody likes to feel that he 
is important to his class; he will feel that way if 
he can make a contribution. 

As you read the book, you will want to think 
of your class as a meeting group and how you as 
leader of that group can apply some of the sugges- 
tions made there. There are suggestions on how to 
use the blackboard, how to get the most good from 
a visiting expert, how to use role playing, how to 
tell whether or not your class session was a good 


one and what the members thought of it, and a 
number of other practical points that will help 
give your class a new look. 

The book is written in simple, nontechnical lan- 
guage. It is full of interesting, new ideas. I don’t 
think you can read it without wanting to try out 
some of them. 

You will want others in your class—perhaps all 
of them—to read the book, too. It will be a valua- 
ble addition to your class or church-school library. 


Group Leadership and Democratic Action, 
by Franklyn S. Haiman; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1951; 309 pages; bibliography; 
index. $3.50. 


This book was designed as a college textbook. 
It will be useful for leaders who want to do some 
rather careful study or to discuss leadership prob- 
lems in a group. It discusses basic principles of 
democratic action in groups and qualifications of 
leaders and suggests group exercises for applying 
these principles. The appendices, containing a 
leader-rating scale, samples of shared leadership, 
and case studies in leadership problems, will have 
practical value. 


Guide to the Christian Faith, by William A. 
Spurrier; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952; 
242 pages, $2.50. 


This introduction to Christian doctrine for the 
lay reader will help the teacher interpret more 
clearly some fundamental concepts such as the 
doctrines of man, sin, revelation, God, Christ, the 
Resurrection, the atonement, and eternal life. 
Helpful sections deal with the beliefs and purposes 
of theology and the relationship of Christianity to 
science, philosophy, and reason. 


Creeds in the Making, by Alan Richardson; 
Macmillan Company, 1952; 132 pp. $1.50. 


This is a short introduction to the history of 
Christian doctrine written by one of England’s 
ablest Christian thinkers. The author describes in 
simple terms the manner in which the following 
doctrines were hammered out in the first five 
centuries of the Church: the Trinity, the Person 
of Christ, Atonement, and the Holy Spirit. 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life, by 
John Baillie; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952; 43 pages, $1.75. 


This address on the proper relationship between 
faith and science was delivered before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
author is a promiment British theologian. 
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BIBLE COURSE 


Unit IV: The Exile 


Mar. 1: THE TRAGEDY OF AN 
UNMORAL COMPLACENCY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


During March and April we are to lead our 
students through a study of imperial turbulence 
in which Assyria is destroyed, Egypt waxes and 
wanes, Babylon flashes like a meteor into oblivion, 
and Persia casts her mantle over the Middle East. 
We are especially concerned with the Kingdom of 
Judah. After frightful suffering, she went into 
exile by the rivers of Babylon apparently to be- 
come extinct. But she survived! Indeed, she re- 
made her religion in the forge of Babylon. 

The period with which we are concerned lies 
roughly between 650 B.c. and 500 B.c. The hopeful 
reform and democratic rule of King Josiah stands 
at the beginning. Subjugation under Darius the 
Persian (famous as the defeated leader at Mara- 
thon in 490 B.c.) stands at the end. Nineveh fell in 
612 B.c., and Judah no doubt felt a thrill when 
contemplating the fate of the Assyrian capital. 
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The Pharaoh-Necho of Egypt marched across 
Palestine to relieve the Assyrians. Josiah opposed 
him and died on the fields of battle, despite Hul- 
dah’s prophecy of a peaceful death for the in- 
stituter of the Deuteronomic reform. In one of the 
decisive battles of history Nebuchadnezzar led 
his Babylonian forces to victory over Necho’s 
Egyptians at Carchemish in 605 B.c. The first de- 
portation of people from Jerusalem took place in 
597 and the second in 586. It was not until the vic- 
tory of Cyrus of Persia that the people returned 
to Jerusalem—538. 

What caused the Exile? Causes may be classed 
as three kinds: (1) immediate; (2) long-range; 
and (3) ultimate. Only the theologian or philoso- 
pher can render a systematic guess respecting the 
ultimate cause of the Exile. We can examine the 
immediate and long-range causes. 

The immediate cause of the first deportation was 
the rebellion of King Jehoiakim against Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The Babylonian king could not, be- 
cause of other commitments, take a hand to this 
tiny rebel state. He permitted her neighbors to 
raid Judah. Jeremiah saw the folly of this revolt 
and rebuked the people for their foolishness. His 
life was imperiled by his outspoken criticism. 
Jehoiakim escaped Nebuchadnezzar by an early 
death and left his eighteen-year-old successor, 
Jehoiachin, to face the wrath to come. Jeremiah 
counseled surrender. After three months’ resist- 
ance, Jehoiachin surrendered and spent the next 
thirty-seven years of his life in a Babylonian 
prison. Nebuchadnezzar efficiently stripped the 
city of its aristocracy, army, skilled workers, 
treasury, Temple vessels of gold and silver, and 
left only an incompetent and ignorant populace 
behind. Jeremiah was permitted to remain. 

Nebuchadnezzar made Zedekiah king over this 
incompetent rabble. Seizing the vacated property, 
they became a snobbish nouveaux riches. They 
regarded themselves as the righteous and the 
captives as the sinners. Jeremiah set them straight 
by terming them “bad figs.” The good were in 
Babylon. Intrigue against Nebuchadnezzar and 
failure to pay the tribute that had been levied 
brought the total destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Exile of 586. 

We must look now at the great reform of Josiah 
in 621. Had that great movement been all that it 
promised, the Exile would not have occurred. 
What was wrong? The “high places,” the hill-top 
shrines, with their inheritance of paganism were 
permanently abolished. The purity of the worship 
of Yahweh was restored in Jerusalem with the de- 
struction of all competing idolatry. The celebra- 
tion of feasts, especially that of Passover, was 
centralized and given new significance. The prin- 
ciple of love as the heart and meaning of religion 
and life was set forth in this reform and its book— 
Deuteronomy. 

What was wrong? The people of Israel failed to 
recognize that you cannot legislate a reformation. 





Law cannot produce reform, but reform must 
produce law. Law is always the expression of the 
will of the people, or it ceases to be law and be- 
comes a tyranny or dictate. The children of Israel 
failed to grasp the significance of the acts of ref- 
ormation. They did not take it to heart, and it 
was not an expression of their hearts. We did the 
same thing in passing the Eighteenth Amendment. 
We changed the law of the land, but not the thirst 
of the people. 

Jeremiah saw the superficiality with which the 
people treated the reform. They put their trust 
not in a living God, but in the Temple on Mount 
Zion. He pleaded for an inward religion, a religion 
of the heart and motive, and predicted the ruin of 
the Temple like the loss of the ark at Shiloh. “Has 
this house, which is called by my name, become a 
den of robbers in your eyes?” (Jeremiah 7:11). 

Satisfied with their external appearance of mo- 
rality the children of Israel reached the point 
when moral conscience was dead. They were not 
at all ashamed. Jeremiah says they could not even 
blush. There is an ironical element in human 
experience. Irony, according to a_ well-known 
theologian, consists of apparently fortuitous incon- 
gruities in life, which upon closer examination are 
discovered to be not merely fortuitous. The citi- 
zens of Judah did not set out to kill their moral 
conscience. Indeed, they thought to express it. 
Incongruously the reform dulled their moral sen- 
sitivity until their last state was worse than their 
first. In a classroom discussion one student asked, 
“What’s the difference between the anti-Semitism 
of Hitler and the ‘gentleman’s agreement’ in 
America?” Another student answered penetrat- 
ingly, “All apart from degree of intensity, we feel 
that it is morally wrong.” Where there is still a 
sense of guilt, there is hope. 

Another long-range cause of the Exile roots 
in Judah’s international relations. Isaiah had long 
ago warned Judah, saying, 


Woe to those who go down to Egypt for help 
and rely on horses, 

who trust in chariots because they are many 
and in horsemen because they are very strong, 

but do not look to the Holy One of Israel 
or consult the Lord. 


When the city of Jerusalem was tightly encircled 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 588, Jeremiah urged the 
king to surrender. The king, as any good king 
would be expected to do, stood firm. He freed the 
slaves illegally held since the enactment of the 
Deuteronomic Law, and God seemed pleased with 
this. The Egyptian army entered the field and the 
Babylonians lifted the seige. Wild with joy, the 
populace had little use for Jeremiah who con- 
tinued to pronounce doom upon the city he loved. 
Nebuchadnezzar scattered the Egyptians and re- 
turned to the seige and ultimate capture of 
Jerusalem. 


Obviously, foreign alliances did not succeed. 
Yet we must not be too hasty in our application 
of the Bible to modern politics. There are at least 
three things to observe. 

First, treachery and deceit characterized the 
dealings between nations, and according to Jere- 
miah even dealings between brothers in Judah. 
Of course, our own international relations become 
involved in some acts of bad faith. The Russo- 
German Pact of 1939 to divide Poland had little 
“sood faith” in it. Many will question our own 
relations with the gevernment of Chiang Kai-shek. 
But surely our relations with Great Britain are 
now on a level of high integrity and mutual re- 
spect. Foreign affairs need not be conducted on 
the assumption of mutual dishonesty. 

A second observation is that the prophets were 
speaking to an either-or situation. Either foreign 
alliances or the Holy One of Israel. Take your 
choice. This is a reflection of the limited view they 
held of God’s sovereignty. It is not until the latter 
days of the Exile that a complete conception of 
monotheism is achieved. God was still regarded 
as limited concern. The God of Israel was not God 
of Egypt. To trust Egypt meant to deny God. 

In a world where we recognize that God loves 
Russians, Africans, Japanese, British, and Indians, 
and that he has a common will to righteousness for 
all of us, our foreign affairs are really family 
affairs. Although the fires of nationalism are burn- 
ing brightly today as colonies achieve independ- 
ence and nations gird for war, we ought to 
remember that fires flare up before they die. 
Nationalism became untenable when monotheism 
dawned in the human mind. It became unbearable 
in the presence of Christ’s love. We are struggling 
to make it illegal though there are a billion hearts 
still to be won to the cause. Do not speak glibly 
of the brotherhood of man and the kingdom of 
God if you are most desperately concerned for 
national sovereignty. 

A third observation ought to be made of the 
unfortunate geographic location of Palestine. It 
is a natural battleground. It is a trade route be- 
tween empires. It is a buffer state. For fifty 
centuries it has felt the beat of marching feet— 
nomads, legions, tank battalions. As the candidate 
for a peaceful national existence least likely to 
succeed, Palestine tops them all. 

The last long-range cause for the Exile was the 
failure of the citizens of Judah to discern the 
prophetic truths when they heard them. A prophet 
is one who speaks for God. He speaks words which 
are essentially God’s words. As the priest repre- 
sents the people before God, the prophet repre- 
sents God before the people. The essence of the 
messages of the Hebrew prophets is to be found 
in their moral judgments, and not their predic- 
tions. 

As we look back on Hebrew history we can dis- 
tinguish the true from the false prophets. The 
true prophets had a message from God accom- 
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panied by inspiration; they were utterly careless 
about pleasing the people; and they seem com- 
pletely unconcerned for their personal welfare. 
The false prophets were the opposite. But are 
these sufficient criteria for an individual living in 
Jeremiah’s day? How could one know that the 
message was from God? It would be of little use 
to wait and see how things came out. That seems 
to have been what they did. The prophet and his 
message must be tested by what one knows in- 
dependently about God. The righteous, God-fear- 
ing, religious, spiritually-sensitive—these have a 
chance at recognizing a true prophet when they 
hear one. 

America has not been blessed by prophets, but 
we have had occasion when we could have used 
them. During the presidency of Calvin Coolidge 
we passed the Oriental Exclusion Act. Even that 
most provincial of presidents could see it was 
wrong and warned us against it. We have reaped 
the whirlwind. How many other actions of our 
government deserves some prophetic judgment? 

Altogether too often attention has been centered 
on the specific retribution predicted by the 
prophet and the immediate moral judgment has 
been overlooked. It is interesting to study the 
great prophets of Israel and to count the times 
they have been wrong about specific retribution. 
It is amazingly frequent. But they have endured 
because they have proved universally right in 
their moral judgments. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By James E. Ward 


E. Stanley Jones tells of watching a vine stretch 
across space to fasten itself upon a pine tree. 
Daily he watched its gallant efforts until one day 
he noticed that the vine had achieved its goal. It 
had securely fastened its tenacles around the tree. 
However, the next day what had seemed to be 
success turned to dismal failure. A storm had 
arisen during the night and had torn the vine from 
its moorings and there it lay still holding firmly 
to the broken branch of the tree. On closer obser- 
vation, Dr. Jones found that the vine had fastened 
itself upon a dead branch, and that the dead 
branch had broken. Had the vine wrapped itself 
around the trunk of the tree, it would have suc- 
ceeded. 

Many individuals start out with high hopes and 
great aspirations and stop short on some dead 
branch. Their journey in any area of life is aptly 
summed up by the youth who said, “You know, 
I don’t want to be great: I only want to be com- 
fortable.” Hence, instead of fastening ourselves 
to the central trunk, we find it easy to follow the 
crowd and do what everyone else does. We attach 
the vine of our lives to comfort and security. There 
is something comforting about not having to make 
decisions. 
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It may be comfortable, but what else is it? 
Living on that level may be smooth and sophisti- 
cated, but it is colorless living. It is like fastening 
our hopes and ambitions on a dead limb rather 
than choosing the central trunk. We conform to a 
pattern and feel safe and secure. However, are we 
safe and secure? On the contrary, it makes us 
smug and callous far more often. 

As we begin this new series of nine lessons on 
the Exile, we are concerned today with the con- 
dition of Judah at the time of her destruction as 
a political entity. Here were God’s chosen people 
who put their faith in “dead limbs” and refused to 
fasten themselves to the “central trunk.” When 
misfortune overtook them, they adopted the Scar- 
let O’Hara philosophy of life, “tomorrow will be 
better,” and very complacently resigned them- 
selves to what they considered a transitory situa- 
tion. 

You may wish to begin the discussion of the 
lesson with some such statement as follows: “The 
story is told of an old farmer in New England 
leaning against a fence as a young fellow from 
New York came rolling up in a shiny car and 
asked the way to a half dozen places. To each 
question, he got only the simple reply, ‘I don’t 
know.’ Thoroughly disgusted, the young man 
started off in his car with the caustic remark: 
“You don’t know much, do you?’ The farmer, as 
if he had been waiting for that question, drawled: 
‘T ain’t lost.’ 

“We do not have to be lost either. Nor did the 
people of Judah need to suffer political destruction 
and exile. The old ways, upon which they and 
modern man put their faith, failed in the long ago 
and will fail today. If tomorrow is to be better than 
yesterday, we must use new approaches to life. 
We must build on something better than the shift- 
ing sands upon which Judah built.” 


I. Strength through adversity 


“Everything happens for the best.” Do you be- 
lieve this? It is easy to give lip service to this 
philosophy, but hard really to believe it. It is 
especially difficult when one’s own life is con- 
cerned. When we do not get something we want 
very badly—a promotion, a certain office, a par- 
ticular contract—do we really think that our not 
getting it happened for the best? Although there 
are various arguments on both sides, there is at 
least one way in which “everything happens for 
the best.” Regardless of what happens to us, we 
can turn the occurrence into part of the enriching 
experience of life. 

Who would have thought that the period of the 
Exile of the people of Israel would have brought 
significant results? Certainly, no good can come 
out of the political destruction and exile of a 
people! It did, however. Here is a case of going 
from bad to good which is the reverse of the tend- 
ency of going from bad to worse about which we 
have heard so much. 


Adult Bible Course 





A. What is the “miracle of the Exile”? Contrast 
the religion of Israel in the pre- and post-exile 
periods. The daily Bible readings give a vivid 
portrayal of their religion prior to the Exile. That 
makes the change all the more amazing. [See the 
article on pages 10-12.] 

B. Do you agree that what took place is a 
miracle? What is a miracle? What part does God 
play in a miracle? Could there be a miracle with- 
out God? Stress the change that took place. 
Chanter says, “No period of Israel’s history is 
more important than that of the Exile.” 


II. Scrap is not enough 


Along with all the pains and headaches, the 
death and destruction, war teaches us a valuable 
lesson. This lesson needs to be restated again and 
again. It is that only the best is good enough for 
victory. During wartime we all participate in 
various scrap drives and we save our paper, fats, 
tin, rubber, and a host of other things. Despite all 
this, however, we learn that scrap is not enough. 
Priority on the best must be given to the military 
forces. We give our best in natural and human 
resources to win a victory. 

The Christian knows, or should know, about an- 
other war and another series of priorities. Being in 
the Christian army demands top priority in time, 
talents, possessions—all of life. Putting on the 
Christian armor means giving first place to 
Christ and his church. How faithful are we in 
exercising this set of priorities? Since they are 
not required of us in the same sense as the govern- 
ment assigns priorities in wartime, we often give 
God the leftovers. We serve him with scrap. 

Moreover, we do not go all-out for victory. We 
hold back in many areas of life and offer only the 
extras. Our religion is not vital; it is an opiate. 
What is true today was also true of the people of 
Judah just before the Exile. Let us carefully ex- 
amine our Scripture readings to see how the 
religion of Judah covered the surface, but was not 
a vital influence in the lives of the people. 

A. Why do you think the people of Judah 
thought their troubles only transitory? Were they 
not God’s chosen people! Does the sincerity of 
one’s religion assure him that he will always come 
out on top? Many of your class members believe 
this. To be good is to prosper, to achieve victory. 
This is true, but not in the sense most people 
interpret it. Goodness is its own reward and there- 
in lies the triumph. Are we complacent in our re- 
ligion today? 

Chanter says the religion of Judah dulled their 
senses to events. Hence, they were very ill pre- 
pared for the ordeal of the Exile. Why do many 
supposedly religious people go to pieces during 
the storms of life? The reason lies in the same fault 
that existed in Judah prior to the Exile. Many 
have a grossly twisted sense of what true religion 
is. It is not something which protects man from 
the world, but rather it is that something which 


comes from within to give meaning to all of life. 

B. What was one of the main causes of the fool- 
ish complacency of the people of Judah (see 
Chanter in Adult Student)? What reform did 
King Josiah undertake? Was Josiah’s reform 
merely one of ritual change? How important is the 
additional part of his proclamation? How did 
Josiah’s successors differ from him in their em- 
phasis? Have some class member read Jeremiah 
8: 8-12. Here the prophet is analyzing the way in 
which sinful people justify themselves and stifle 
the voice of conscience. Have some class member 
prepared to give the gist of Jeremiah 7. Chanter 
in Adult Student gives a summary. Why is re- 
liance on formal religion not a satisfying religion? 
What is the inference when we speak of Russia 
as being godless? Would you consider Americans 
a God-fearing people? Give evidence to support 
your views. 

C. In Jeremiah 37:1-10, we note that Jeremiah 
can read the signs of the times. The people are 
lulled into a feeling of false security. The leaders 
are obsessed with one idea (see Jeremiah 37: 5-7). 
Upon what do they put their faith? Why (see 
Chanter in Adult Student) ? 

D. Jeremiah 28 shows us a false prophet in 
action. What was Hananiah’s message (see verses 
2-4) ? Was the message well received? Hananiah’s 
sin was a light view of prophetic responsibility. He 
speaks rebellion against God because he has not 
given his life in complete dedication to him. 
Notice, as Chanter points out, the difference be- 
tween the sober heart-searching of Jeremiah and 
the rash confidence of Hananiah (verses 5-11). 
Have the class discuss Chanter’s question as to 
“how can we hope to recognize a true prophet 
when God sends one to us?” Chapter 28 will give 
us some good counsel. 

E. Judah also put her faith in material power, 
as the Scripture reading for Thursday points out. 
Chanter says the nation was “materially strong,” 
but “morally and spiritually weak.” Then he asks 
a very pointed question: “Why is it that our own 
spiritual poverty as contrasted with our wealth in 
things causes us so little real concern?” 

F. “It can’t happen here” is what the people are 
saying in Ezekiel 12:21-28. All is not as serene 
as might appear. What do the people do (see 
Ezekiel 8: 5-18) ? 

Summarize, calling attention to the last para- 
graph in the lesson by Chanter in Adult Student. 

ASSIGNMENT: Urge class members to read the 
next lesson from the Bible and Adult Student. 


James E. Ward, writer of these “Aids to Teach- 
ing,” is professor of economics, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Mar. 8: THE COMPLETENESS OF JUDAH’S RUIN 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS by John Frederick Olson 


In July of 586 B.c. the Babylonians breached the 
northern wall of the city of Jerusalem after a 
year-and-a-half seige. The panic-stricken king, 
Zedekiah, fled toward the desert in the southeast. 
He and his guards were captured at Jericho and 
taken to Nebuchadnezzar’s headquarters at Riblah 
on the Orontes River. There King Zedekiah was 
forced to watch his sons die. Then he was blinded 
and taken to Babylon in chains. In addition, 
seventy leading citizens of Jerusalem were taken 
to Riblah and slain. 

The city was stripped of everything of value 
down to the breaking up of brass equipment at 
the Temple. The palace, Temple, and most of the 
private homes were burned. The walls of the city 
were smashed down. A second sifting of the 
citizens, more extensive than that of 597, found 
some 25,000 being deported to join the 11,000 
already in exile. 

Nebuchadnezzar apparently did not intend to 
create a wilderness, but to break the nation to 
helpfulness. He appointed Gedaliah to rule the 
scattered peasants, and a new capital was estab- 
lished at Mizpah, a hill six miles northwest of 
the now uninhabitable city of Jerusalem. In 581 
B.c. Gedaliah, who had ruled wisely and well, was 
murdered by a pretender to the throne of David 
who was urged to this action by the king of the 
Ammonites. In the ensuing chaos, fearful of the 
swift reprisals of Nebuchadnezzar, the more able 
fled to Egypt. They forced Jeremiah to accompany 
them. They settled in the frontier towns of 
Tahpanhes and Migdol and remained there until 
564 B.c. 

Hence, we have the kingdom of Judah scattered 
in three parts. The largest part numerically re- 
mained in Palestine. They were subjected to 
predatory raids by neighboring tribes of Edomites, 
Ammonites, and others. The second largest group 
seems to have been in Egypt. Recent discoveries 
are casting increasing light on this community. 
The third group was in Babylon. While smallest 
numerically, this group contained the majority of 
Judean brains, skill, wealth, and culture. 

As a simple fact, art outlasts all other forms of 
human endeavor, and literature, the most fragile 
of all survives the longest. The tragic experiences 
of Judah’s ruin are preserved in literature with a 
strong lien on immortality. In our English Bible 
this body of literature is entitled, “The Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah.” 

In the Hebrew Bible the book we call Lamenta- 
tions is called Eykah, from the first word of the 
book meaning “Ah, how.” Judaism does not attri- 
bute it to Jeremiah. In their threefold division of 
the Bible into Law, Prophets, and Writings it is 
included among the least authoritative, the Writ- 
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ings. Our English Bible follows the tradition of 
the Septuagint, that Greek translation of the He- 
brew Bible made in Alexandria, Egypt, about 200 
B.c. There Jeremiah is indicated as the author by 
a short introductory paragraph. Modern scholar- 
ship indicates very strongly that Jeremiah is not 
the author. 

The Book of Lamentations consists of five 
poems, or dirges, in the kinah meter, traditionally 
used in lamenting the dead. In addition they are 
alphabetic acrostics with each stanza beginning 
with a successive letter of the alphabet. Why an 
acrostic should be used is unknown; for it has the 
effect of greatly restricting the free artistic imagi- 
nation. Perhaps it was thought to have a magical 
effect, or more likely it simply served to aid 
memorization. 

Orthodox Judaism celebrates a holiday, the 
Ninth of Ab, which falls in August. This fast day 
commemorates the destruction of the Temple in 
586 B.c. and again in a.p. 70 by the Romans. In 
the synagogue the Roll of Eykah (Lamentations) 
is recited. The Fast of Gedaliah in commemora- 
tion of the murder of the last governor of Judah 
is also celebrated in Orthodox Judaism. It comes 
the day after Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New 
Year. 

Thus Judaism has molded into its historic cult 
the consciousness of the great tragedy. Nowhere 
is this sense of bereavement driven home more 
forcefully upon the observer than at the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem. Here on a narrow side street 
is an unmortared wall of huge stones. Close by 
stands the Aksa Mosque. Against this wall, the 
oldest foundation open in the ancient Temple area, 
orthodox Jews in long-sleeved gowns and curled 
earlocks beat their heads in lamentation over the 
fate of the Holy City. Once a year they recite the 
Eykah. 

In Lamentations 1, Jerusalem is as a lonely 
widow weeping bitterly over her own desolate- 
ness. There is a mood of deep penitence; for she 
knows that her fate is a result of sin against God. 
Her punishment is just. 


She weeps bitterly in the night, 
tears on her cheeks; 


Jerusalem hath grievously sinned, 
therefore she became filthy. 


She is friendless, and indeed her friends have be- 
come active enemies. The sympathy elicited by 
this woebegone tale is suddenly cut off by the 
cry for vengeance with which it ends. 
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Let all their evil doing come before thee; 
and deal with them ' 

as thou hast dealt with me 
because of all my transgressions. 


The second chapter of Lamentations is rich with 
insights into the seige of Jerusalem. One cannot 
help feeling that this is the work of an eye- 
witness. The ramparts, walls, and gates are de- 
molished. The very stones themselves weep. The 
rulers, prophets, and elders are gone or silent. 
“The Law is no more.” The horror of famine is 
made plain and particularly poignant: 


Because infants and babes faint 
in the streets of the city. 

They cry to their mothers, 
‘Where is bread and wine?’ 

as they faint like wounded men 
in the streets of the city, 

as their life is poured out 

on their mothers’ bosom. 


The poet can find no comparable tragedy which 
might be offered to assuage the grief. 

The poem ends on a more exalted note than the 
first one. This time the nation is urged to cry unto 
God for mercy. 

The third poem is far below the first and second 
in poetic value. This may be the result of the fact 
that the acrostic scheme is carried to an extreme 
degree of complexity in this one. It is far less 
vivid and is perhaps somewhat removed from the 
scene of the catastrophe. Because of its opening 
line, 


I am the man who has seen affliction 
under the rod of his wrath; 


the untenable tradition of Jeremiah’s authorship 
of these poems probably began. More meaning 
may be found in this dirge by regarding “the man” 
as the nation personified. There is a most hopeful 
note in the sense of assurance that God’s mercies 
do await those who seek him. 


Let us test and examine our ways, 
and return to the Lord! (40). 


’ Just as in the first poem this one ends with a 
plea for God to wreak vengeance upon Judah’s 
enemies. 


Thou wilt requite them, O Lorp, 
according to the work of their hands (64). 


And again, 


Thou wilt pursue them in anger and destroy 
them, 
from under thy heavens, O Lorp. 


Most shocking in its descriptions of the horrors 
of the seige is the fourth poem. It describes in 
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notable fashion the pathos and anguish of starving 
children, the desperate hunger that drives mothers 
to boil and eat their own children. Nowhere in 
literature is there a more ghastly scene described 
than this: 


The tongue of the nursling cleaves 
to the roof of its mouth for thirst; 
the children beg for food, 
but no one gives to them. 


Happier were the victims of the sword 
than the victims of hunger, 

who pined away, stricken 
by want of the fruits of the field. 


The hands of compassionate women 
have boiled their own children; 
they became their food 
in the destruction of the daughter of my 
people. (Lamentations 4:4, 9-10.) 


Chief among those at fault were the priests and 
prophets who are now so defiled that they are 
unclean even in the sight of the heathen. Trust 
in Egypt proved vain. “The breath of our nostrils, 
the Lorn’s anointed,” that is, Zedekiah fled and 
was taken. 

The sin of Judah has been expiated, and Edom 
will suffer. 


Your iniquity, O daughter of Edom, he will punish, 
he will uncover your sins (4:22). 


The fifth poem has only traces of the acrostic 
form so apparent in the others in their original 
language. The poet appeals to God to look upon 
the misery and suffering of the exiles. They have 
lost their homes, their families are scattered. and 
they labor heavily for their food. Their suffering 
results from the unexpiated sins of their fore- 
fathers. Beyond all personal grief they bemoan 
the desolation of Zion. God’s throne alone abides. 
Will he forsake and forget his people forever? Let 
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This scene in the Lebanon Mountains is similar to many 
in the mountians of neighboring Palestine. (Photo by 
Adelbert Bartlett.) 


him bring them back if they have not been utterly 
rejected. 

In synagogue usage, the last two verses are re- 
versed that the reading may not end on the sad 
note, 


has thou utterly rejected us? 

Art thou exceedingly angry with us? 
Rather it ends, “Renew our days as of old!” 

The 137th Psalm deserves special attention in 
connection with the completeness of Judah’s ruin. 
Tragedy is nothing less than pain transmuted into 
exaltation by the alchemy of poetry. Tragedy be- 
longs to the poets. The suffering of a soul that can 
suffer greatly—that is tragedy. Oh, that we had 
more from the pen of the author of the 137th 
Psalm. 


By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 


How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 
in a foreign land? 


Think for a moment, if you can bear to, of an 
American lad in a North Korean prison camp. It 
has been over two years now. His captors goad 
him to sing “America the Beautiful.” The savage 
cruelty with which the 137th Psalm ends, con- 
trasting as it does with the pathos and beauty of 
the opening lines, is understandable. Isn’t it? 
Tragedy is pain charged with exaltation. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 
By James E. Ward 


‘“What’s the use!” How often we hear this ex- 
clamation. It is one of the our most popular slang 
expressions. It is repeated by persons in all walks 
of life. Careful thought will reveal that it is more 
than a slang expression by means of which people 
let off steam. It really suggests a philosophy which 
is present with too many people. What many peo- 
ple really mean when they utter the expression is 
that their lives count for little or nothing. 

When things go wrong, there are many who 
think that it is the better part of valor to accept 
them just as they are. There have been people 
like this in all places and ages. Whether such a 
philosophy is old or new, it is a dangerous one. 

There is an old, old story concerning a hermit 
who lived way up in the mountains. Periodically, 
he made the journey into town for supplies. While 
on these journeys, he was always surrounded by 
a crowd; for he was noted for the fact that he 
could answer any question which was presented 
to him. One day a young teen-age lad came with 
a question which he was sure would baffle the 
old man. He brought a small pigeon and held it 
in his hands so that only the bill of the bird could 
be seen. He planned to ask the hermit what he 
held in his hands and follow that question with 
“Ts it dead or alive?” If the hermit said that the 
bird was alive, the lad planned to snuff out the 
life of the bird by squeezing it. If the hermit said 
that the bird was dead, he planned to open his 
hands and let the pigeon fly away. 

The boy approached the old man and his first 
question was answered with the statement, “I see 
the bill of a brid.” “Is it dead or alive?” the lad 
asked. The hermit looked at the bill of the pigeon 
and then he looked at the boy and said, “As you 
will, my son, as you will.” 

This is what life says to us. If we adopt the at- 
titude of “What’s the use?” we lead at best a 
miserable existence. We can raise our sights by 
saying, “We believe in God.” This is the attitude 
taken by those among the exiles who set them- 
selves to preserve the religion of Jehovah. They 
could have said, ‘““What’s the use?” and let matters 
take their course. However, there were those who 
believed in God and, in spite of the great diffi- 
culties, set themselves to do something about the 
situation they faced. 

Begin the session today with a series of ques- 
tions: What is the reaction of most people in the 
face of overwhelming odds against them? What 
is your reaction? It is well to remember that what- 
ever the odds, man is always linked with God. 
Each transaction is his, not mine alone. It is a bind- 
ing alliance, this fellowship with God. However, 
there are those who never seek and therefore 
never find it. To these people, the odds may seem 
insurmountable. 
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Our lesson today concerns “odds” and diffi- 
culties. There were those among the exiles who 
set themselves to a task against what seemed to 
be overwhelming odds. What were these odds? 
I. The mighty are fallen 

“The bigger they come, the farther they fall.” 
Thus runs a current expression. How true this 
seems in every realm of life. The higher one 
climbs, the farther is the possibility of his falling. 
The larger a thing gets, the more it can be de- 
flated. The greater a nation becomes, the more 
tragic is its fall, if and when it does fall. The fall 
of ancient Greece and Rome were great because 
of the heights to which they had attained. The 
fall of some of our modern nations brought disaster 
in their wake because they were on the pinnacle 
as judged by present-day civilization. 

For the Hebrews the fall of the House of David 
and the destruction of the capital city, Jerusalem, 
was a catastrophe. 

A. Account for the long reign of the Davidic 
house in Jerusalem. Why were kings of the House 
of David allowed to reign even when foreign con- 
querors overran the land (see Chanter in Adult 
Student) ? Have some one read Lamentations 4: 
20. What does this verse tell us about the relation 
between ruler and ruled in Judah? Chanter points 
out several passages which tell of the high hopes 
which the people held about their ruling house. 
Select one or two of these passages and have 
them read aloud. What hope is expressed in each? 

B. Having called attention to the length of time 
of the reign of the House of David, the feeling 
of the people about the ruling house, and their 
hopes and ambitions for it and themselves, your 
class can understand some of the keen sense of 
loss which the people felt when the House of 
David fell. The bottom literally dropped out. How 
do you feel when some person or some thing in 
which you have put much confidence lets you 
down? When the ruling house of Judah fell, it 
was as if the United States government would 
suddenly cease to exist because of being overrun 
by a foreign power. What happened to the rulers 
of Judah? Note particularly the pathetic end of 
Jehoiachin (II Kings 25:27-30). What happened 
to Zedekiah? 

C. Why do Americans revere the Constitution 
or the Declaration of Independence? Is it simply 
because they are great written documents, or 
are they symbols of something finer and better? 
What is the key to the British Commonwealth? 
It is loyalty to a symbol—to the royal house. 

D. Did Judah deserve its fate? It is well to point 
out that the destiny of a nation’s life as well as 
that of a single individual is shaped by the will 
of those in control—by her own weak leaders and 
selfish people. 

II. Complete desolation 

When a nation is conquered by a foreign power, 
not only does its government cease to exist, but 
many of the institutions formerly operating so 


smoothly now go out of existence. There are those 
who have seen this occur in Europe, Africa, or 
Asia. When Judah fell, Jerusalem and the Temple 
were destroyed. It was bad enough for a people to 
be led into captivity, but when home is destroyed, 
matters become worse. 

Jerusalem and the Temple had a very special 
meaning to the Hebrews. It is hard for us to un- 
derstand this. It was as if God lived in the Temple 
in Jerusalem. They had a strong loyalty and at- 
tachment to both. Each of us has a sentimental ap- 
preciation of a certain place. It may be the old 
home place, the home church, or the little brick 
school. In our thoughts, if not in person, we jour- 
ney back to such places many times. When these 
landmarks cease to exist, a part of us seems to 
die. 

A. Note the horrors of Jerusalem’s last days 
(Lamentations 4: 1-10). What did Jerusalem mean 
to the writer of Psalms 137? This is a typical at- 
titude of the exiles. As the exiles think of the city, 
they know that its splendor is a thing of the past, 
but the vivid memories of that past only magnify 
the miseries of their present state. The five poems 
of the Book of Lamentations are lyrics of lament 
over the destruction of Jerusalem and the result- 
ing dire consequences. The Bible readings for the 
week call our attention in selected passages to the 
great despair of the people. 

B. Why was the Temple at Jerusalem so be- 
loved by the people of Judah? Was Jehovah 
blamed for the destruction of the Temple? If not, 
what had happened (Lamentations 2:6-8)? Did 
all the people feel that the destruction of the 
Temple was such a great loss? What did these 
persons do? However, it was the end of all hope 
for most of the exiles. 

C. Why were the people so disillusioned by the 
fall of the Temple? The teacher should stress the 
fact that true religion is not tied to a particular 
place or thing. It is a matter of one’s relationship 
to God and to his fellow men. “Is there not danger 
that we may rely over much on stately church 
buildings and on massive organization and on 
wealth and too little on the inner dedication of 
heart and soul? How much do we as Americans 
comfort ourselves on the fact that some of our 
coins carry a pious motto? How truly do we trust 
in God? And in what kind of God do we trust?” 
Discuss these questions raised by Chanter. 

D. What was the “crowning blow” for the 
exiles? Life was at a low ebb. “How could this 
group of exiles ever become the saving remnant 
to lead Israel into a new freedom, the freedom of 
the spirit?” The way seemed dark and hopeless. 
However, with God all things are possible. Out 
of this dark hour will come a rebirth of a great 
people. Do we lose sight of God in adversity? 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask the class to prepare carefully 
for next Sunday’s lesson by reading the Bible 
passages for the week and the lesson material in 
Adult Student. 
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Mar. 15: WHO WERE THE EXILES? 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By John Frederick Olson 


Last week’s lesson indicated that in the de- 
struction and ruin of Judah three separate groups 
survived: (1) there were the Palestinian Jews 
left in the villages and wandering over the coun- 
tryside; (2) there were the Egyptian Jews who 
fled to the arms of their former allies and were 
given refuge in the border cities of Tahpahnes and 
Migdol; and (3) there were the Babylonian Jews 
who were forcefully deported in 597 and 586 by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army. 

The third group was the smallest numerically 
but the strongest in culture and intellect. It is this 
third group that contributed most to the restora- 
tion of Judaism. Postexilic developments were of 
such a nature that the historians of Judaism wrote 
their records as though this third group were the 
only one to survive the original destruction of 
Judah. The captives in Babylon are “The Exiles,” 
or as the prophetic tradition often calls them, “The 
Remnant.” 

Let us look first at what happened to the group 
left in Palestine. They were subject to predatory 
raids by Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites. The 
prophet Ezekiel devotes much time to denouncing 
these hostile forces. “Say to the Ammonites, Hear 
the word of the Lorp Gop; Thus says the Lorp 
Gop, Because you said, ‘Aha!’ over my sanctuary 
when it was profaned, and over the land of Israel 
when it was made desolate, and over the house 
of Judah when it went into exile; therefore I am 
handing you over to the people of the East for 
a possession, and they shall set their encampments 
among you...” (Ezekiel 25:3-4). 

Of all the hostile neighbors the Edomites seem 
to have been the worst. They pushed into the 
southern areas of Palestine as far north as Hebron 
and managed to hold this land until the Greek 
period when they were defeated by John 
Hyrcanus about 130 B.c. The word of the Lord 
came to Ezekiel against Edom saying, “I will 
stretch out my hand against Edom, and cut off 
from it man and beast; and I will make it desolate” 
(Ezekiel 25:13). When the Jews had fled from 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites had cut off the 
fugitives at the crossroads and turned them over 
to their pursuers. 

Obadiah, a man of passionate spirit and a vig- 
orous patriot, hearing of the difficulty that faced 
Edom in the century between 580 and 480 from 
Arab invasion, issued an oracle of denunciation 
against Edom. This small book is a striking paean 
of hate. Edom’s treachery to Judah is to be re- 
quited in full. The passionate cry for vengeance 
is in stark contrast to the national self-sacrifice 
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for the good of mankind that we find in Isaiah 53. 

Inasmuch as the Edomites and Judahites had 
not been unfriendly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586, the treatment they received 
seems wholly traitorous. Does the bitterness of 
their experience justify their hatred of Edom and 
the spirit of vengeance? What is it that produces a 
spirit of forgiveness? 

The religious life of the people remaining in 
Palestine was neither vigorous nor exalted. 
Ezekiel had words for them. He said, speaking for 
God, “Son of man, the inhabitants of these waste 
places in the land of Israel keep saying, ‘Abraham 
was only one man, yet he got possession of the 
land; but we are many; the land is surely given us 
to possess.’ .. . say to them, ... You eat flesh with 
the blood, and lift up your eyes toward your 
idols, and shed blood; shall you then possess the 
land? You resort to the sword, you commit 
abominations and each of you defiles his neigh- 
bor’s wife; shall you then possess the land?” Ap- 
parently there was a reversion to the pagan wor- 
ship at the ancient Canaanitic shrines involving 
sexual rites. 

There is fragmentary evidence that a rude altar 
was raised on the site of the Temple and that per- 
sons from Shiloh, Shechem, and Samaria made 
sacrifices there. This does not preclude a general 
return to pagan polytheism as practiced before 
the reform of Josiah. 

As time passed these “people of the land,” as 
the Babylonian exiles came to call them, inter- 
married with the neighboring tribes. They began 
to be assimilated biologically and culturally. They 
became different from the people in captivity in 
Babylon. 

When the exiles began to trickle back to Je- 
rusalem after Cyrus conquered the Babylonians. 
the feeling of superiority stirred in the exiles’ 
hearts. At first they lived together as brethren, 
but as the number of former exiles increased and 
the restored community was solidified, the dis- 
parity was emphasized. It ultimately eventuated 
in the Samaritan schism about 400 B.c. in which 
the Samaritans constructed their own temple at 
Mount Gerizim. 

It is this distinction between Jew and Samari- 
tan rooting back in the days of the Exile which 
gives particular force to Jesus’ story of the Good 
Samaritan. To the Jew of Jesus’ day the terms 
“Good” and “Samaritan” were mutually exclu- 
sive or contradictory. It is as though a modern 
Jew should tell a story of the Good SS man. 

The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Haggai, and 
chapters 56 through 66 Isaiah, sometimes called 
Third Isaiah, constitute our main biblical sources 
of knowledge about conditions in Jerusalem and 
Palestine after the return from the Exile. There 
is a wealth of archaeological evidence concerning 
Persia in this period which throws light upon the 
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situation. Much has been discovered in the past 
twenty years, including a large number of fifth- 
century B.c. Egyptian-Aramaic documents. 

When permission for the exiles to return was 
granted by Cyrus in 538, there were three main 
classes of exiles: (1) there was an aged group 
who had been carried off in 597 and could not 
now undertake the pioneering tasks of reconstruc- 
tion; (2) there were the captives of 586 who were 
mature now and remembered Jerusalem as the 
city of their youth; (3) there were the children 
born in Babylon to Jewish parents for whom Je- 
rusalem was only a matter of hearsay. The burden 
of reconstruction fell upon the second group. 
Many Jews chose to stay in Babylon and to sup- 
port the reconstruction with economic support. 
Their condition in Babylon was such that many 
were able to rise to positions of wealth and in- 
fluence. Palestine has great need today of outside 
economic support. American Jews with loyalty 
to Zionism contribute generously. Could modern 
Israel succeed if all Jews returned there? Could 
Jerusalem have been rebuilt in 537 if some had 
not remained, apparently comfortable and well 
situated, in Babylon? Is there likely to be a de- 
velopment of spiritual pride on the part of Israel 
Jews which makes them feel superior to American 
Jews? How can this be avoided? What parallel 
experiences can you think of in Methodist con- 
gregations? 

Let us look now at the group that went to Egypt. 
As former allies, the Egyptians apparently recog- 
nized some degree of responsibility toward the 
refugees from Palestine. Excavations at the site 
of Tahpahnes have thrown much light on the 
circumstances in which the Jewish D.P.’s lived. 
It was a frontier garrison with a majority of its 
citizenry made up of Greek mercenary soldiers. 

About 560 B.c. the Egyptian court changed its 
attitude toward foreigners in this frontier town 
and suspended trading rights. The Jews seem to 
have moved away in two different directions. 
Some returned to Palestine to take up a marginal 
existence, and others apparently went to the 
island of Elephantine above the first cataract of 
the Nile. At that site excavations have revealed 
papyri dating from about 450 in which the Jews 
complain of mistreatment at the hands of the 
Egyptians. They sought help from Jerusalem and 
Samaria. 

Apparently there was a Temple to Yahweh at 
Elephantine, but the worship was not in the pure 
Hebrew tradition. Evidence of corruption in wor- 
ship comes from Jeremiah. In his seventh chapter 
he indicates that in Judah the “queen of heaven” 
was worshiped before the reform. In his forty- 
fourth chapter he predicts destruction of the com- 
munity in Egypt* for that same idolatry. The 
“queen of heaven” is identified as akin to the 
Greek Aphrodite or the Assyro-Babylonian Ishtar, 
the goddess of love, a favorite among women wor- 
shipers. 


When Jeremiah condemned their practices, they 
had a ready and cogent answer. Things were 
never so bad when we were polytheists. It is only 
since the reform that we have suffered destruc- 
tion. “As for the word which you have spoken 
to us in the name of the Lorp, we will not listen 
to you: But we will do everything that we have 
vowed, burn incense to the queen of heaven and 
pour out libations to her, as we did, both we and 
our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the 
cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem; 
for then we had plenty of food, and prospered, and 
saw no evil. But since we left off burning incense 
to the queen of heaven and pouring out libations 
to her, we have lacked everything and have been 
consumed by the sword and by famine.” Jere- 
miah’s only possible answer was that they mis- 
understood the cause of their woes, and misunder- 
standing was going to lead to their destruction. 

There is always a danger in the pragmatic test, 
the test of workableness. That is its short-range 
nature. In terms of workableness there were a 
few years when it appeared that Hitler was right. 
He was succeeding. It was well with Germany 
for a few years. But the nemesis of error caught 
him. 

Ezekiel, writing later than Jeremiah, does not 
take such a dim view of the future of the Jewish 
community in Egypt. God would vindicate him- 
self in the restoration. In the time of Christ, 
Alexandria in Egypt was a chief seat of Jewish 
commercial power and the intellectual center of 
the Jewish world. It produced that genius Philo 
who made the purest synthesis of Hebrew and 
Greek cultures worked out in philosophy. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


Vash Young in his book, Let’s Start Over Again, 
tells of an old man and his wife whose farm home 
had just burned to the ground. Little or nothing 
had been saved. A neighbor came by and said, 
“You lost everything, didn’t you?” “Yes, every- 
thing,” was the reply. Then the neighbor asked, 
“You still have your health, don’t you?” “Yes,” 
said the farmer, “we are both healthy.” “And you 
still have your children?” “Yes,” said the farmer, 
“we are proud of our children.” “You still have 
your friends, don’t you?” “Yes,” said the farmer, 
“our friends are wonderful to us.” “And you still 
have God?” “Yes,” said the farmer, “God has 
been mighty good to us. I guess we haven’t lost 
anything that’s really worth while, so we will 
start over again.” They did start over again to 
build a house out of the ashes of their former 
dwelling. 

This is a parable about life. There comes a time 
—indeed many times—in the life of each of us 
when we must start over again. It is necessary to 
take the ashes of a failure and use them as the 
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A Bedouin woman of the Palestine district. (Paul’s 
Photos) 


beginning of a new effort. Fortunate indeed is the 
person who can use his setbacks as steppingstones 
in a new start. 

Watch a motion picture of a vase being smashed 
and its pieces scattered, then run the film back- 
ward and see it become integrated rather than 
shattered as piece by piece the vase is restored to 
its original beauty. This is the beginning again. 
This is one of the great glories of our faith that a 
man can start over again. No matter what the 
depth of his failure, no matter whether it be in the 
social, economic, or spiritual realm, no failure 
should lead to a feeling of defeat or disgrace. 
Jesus’ ministry was one of hope and courage. The 
process of growth itself is a series of new starts. 
It is never too late, nor does man ever sink too 
low, but that he cannot begin again. 

It might be well to begin the lesson with some 
such statement as this: “Our lesson today con- 
cerns failure. Not individual failure, but the fail- 
ure of a nation to live up to its high calling. And 
yet it was the failure of the individual too because 
the chain is as strong as its weakest link. Because 
of individual failures, a nation of people were led 
into captivity, a capital city destroyed, a Temple 
laid waste. These happenings had their effects 
upon the people we studied last Sunday. 

“What came out of this failure? Did the people 
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build upon the ashes a new nation, or did they 
resign themselves to their fate? This is what we 
find out. A new life and a new spirit was born and 
out of captivity came the force that preserved 
Israel and her religion. However, the people were 
scattered in several groups. Not all were taken 
into exile. The conquerors did not leave Jerusa- 
lem depopulated. More people remained in Judah 
than were removed either into exile or who fled 
into Egypt. Today we examine what happened 
to those left behind and those who took refuge 
in Egypt. What did they do with their failure? 
What kind of structure did they rebuild?” 


I. The consequences of fear 


The people who remained in Judah were the 
largest of the three sections into which Nebuchad- 
rezzar divided the conquered people. However, 
numbers meant little; for they were disorganized 
and discouraged. They were lacking in energy, 
material goods, leadership, and more important, 
in hope. Their needs were desperate. Jerusalem 
was anything but inhabitable. Could any good 
come out of this destruction? 

A. What did the conquerors do to those who 
remained behind in Judah? Were any of the peo- 
ple better off than they had been before the fall 
of Judah (see Jeremiah 39:10)? Who was ap- 
pointed governor of the people? Was this a wise 
choice (II Kings 25:24)? A hopeful community 
was soon started. Prospects were bright for a 
better day. 

B. Then what happened and why (see Chanter 
in Adult Student)? How many times this has 
been repeated in the history of the world! Over 
and over again progress has been retarded because 
of selfish interests. How successful was this new 
rebellion? The people found themselves divided. 
One group was responsible for the death of the 
governor. Another group sided with the conquer- 
ors. Strife broke out between these groups. Which 
side won? Having chased the other group out of 
the country, what was their fear (see Chanter in 
Adult Student)? Because of this fear, what did 
they do (Jeremiah 41: 16-18) ? 

C. Before taking their departure, what did 
these people do (Jeremiah 42:2-3)? What did 
they promise if Jeremiah would make this suppli- 
cation to Jehovah (Jeremiah 42:5)? How strong 
did they make this promise (Jeremiah 42:6)? 
Jeremiah gave them Jehovah’s message after ten 
days of prayer and meditation. What is the gist of 
this message? Have some class member prepared 
to give the answer as found in Jeremiah 42: 9-22. 
What is the reaction of the people (Jeremiah 43: 
2) ? Why did they not listen to the message which 
Jehovah gave them? Why do we not heed God’s 
voice today? Is it because God’s wishes too often 
clash with our own wishes? It is the old story to 
Jeremiah of the fear and shortsighted selfishness 
which breeds fear having voices louder in their 
ears than the voice of God. 
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D. What did these people do after their arrival 
in Egypt? For their disobedience to God, what 
punishment was to be theirs (Jeremiah 44: 26- 
27) ? Why do these people fail to make any contri- 
bution to the survival of Israel? Chanter men- 
tions one very important reason in Adult Student. 

E. Is fear always a bad thing? If not, when does 
it become an evil? Point out that there are differ- 
ences in fears and our attitude toward fears 
changes from time to time. Do you have a secret 
fear? If one does, it is keeping him from living as 
abundantly as he could live. When in Egypt, the 
people forsook their religion for new religions 
because theirs “had not worked.” What did they 
mean by that? What do people seek most today? 
Is it security? Where is it sought? Stress the fact 
to the class that security does not rest in material 
things, but can only spring from within as men 
have the proper relationship with God and their 
fellow man. Why do we compromise our religion 
today? Is it because we fear being different? That 
we fear what people will say about us? 


II. Discouragement and reward 


Let us now turn our attention to those who did 
not flee into Egypt, but were left scattered over 
their own countryside, like sheep without a shep- 
herd, as their already devastated country was 
raided by enemies from the border states. They 
were a leaderless people. 

A. Why did they become lax in their religious 
habits? The captives in Babylon had, over the 
years, become a substantial community, with 
numbers and wealth and power. There was a 
stronger zeal for vital Hebrew religion in Babylon 
than in the homeland. Absence from Jerusalem 
and pressure of things foreign intensified their 
devotion to things Jewish. They wanted Jerusalem 
to be the center of Jewish piety. However, the 
first returnees were shocked at the religious condi- 
tions they found. Chanter points out that Isaiah 
56 through 66 and the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah give us an insight into conditions found by 
the returning exiles. What are some of these con- 
ditions (Isaiah 65: 1-5 and Ezra 9:2) ? Why was the 
worship in the village temples objected to by the 
returning exiles? Why was the village temple not 
easy to abolish? Why was intermarriage with the 
neighboring tribes frowned upon? 

B. Because of obstacles, the returning exiles 
postponed the making of Jerusalem as the re- 
ligious center of a devout and fervent Israel. They 
began to look out for their own comfort. In their 
greed for wealth, the care of the Lord’s house was 
altogether neglected. What began to happen 
(Nehemiah 5:1-5) ? Was not this the same sort of 
“bleeding” that had resulted in their miseries 
leading to capture and exile? Why will people not 
learn? Have we learned that exploitation of our 
neighbors leads only to destruction? What was 
Nehemiah’s reaction when he heard of this “bleed- 
ing”? What had Nehemiah and his friends been 


doing (Nehemiah 5:8)? He asked the nobles and 
rulers to return at once to the debtors their real 
estate and 1 per cent of the money and produce 
exacted from the people (Nehemiah 5:11). Did 
they agree (Nehemiah 5:12) ? The agreement was 
confirmed with an oath (Nehemiah 5:13). 

C. The prophet Haggai set himself to arouse 
the people from their insensibility to restore the 
Temple. How do we feel toward our churches? 
Are we careful of their outward and inner appear- 
ances? The care a congregation takes of its phys- 
ical plant is a good measure of the seriousness of 
their religion. 

D. Why were the people apathetic about re- 
building the Temple and the walls of Jerusalem? 
Why do most Christians today dare not build a 
wall of being different around themselves? Might 
it not be for the same reason as was the heart of 
the Palestinian Jew’s indifference? We just do not 
want to give up certain things. 

E. What part did this peasant community play 
in the building of the new Judaism? Close the 
lesson on the high note of co-operation between 
leader and follower to which Chanter calls atten- 
tion. Is the work of Christ going forward in your 
community through the local church? Whatever 
is hindering it might be the fellowship or the 
leadership. What part do I play? Am I concerned 
about church-school classes without teachers? 
About a large or small number of inactive mem- 
bers on the rolls of my church? About the fact 
that my church is not sending out any of its youth 
into the Christian ministry, or into the full-time 
work of the Church? Is it my business? 

ASSIGNMENT: Read carefully the lesson from 
the Bible and from Adult Student. 
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THE right fear is the fear of losing God— 
Johannes Eckhart (1260-1327) 
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A man might give a thousand marks to build 
churches and monasteries, and it would be a great 
gift; but he who careth nought for a thousand 
marks has done more and given more.—Johannes 
Tauler, 14th century Christian mystic. 
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As Long as Christians Conform .. . 


As long as Christians are contented to conform 
to America as it has become, as long as by observ- 
ing their conduct domestic, business, political, it 
is impossible for the man in the street to tell who 
is a Christian and who is a pagan, the Church 
will be regarded by thoughtful people, and quite 
properly, as hypocritical or else as sentimental, 
emotional, ignorant alike of the tragedy of man 
and of the reality of its professed religion. Just 
that long the Church will remain culturally in- 
significant—Bernard I. Bell in Crowd Culture, 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
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Mar. 22: THE WORK OF EZEKIEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By John Frederick Olson 


The book of the prophet Ezekiel presents us 
with a perplexing array of problems. In its present 
order the biography of the prophet is obscure, and 
the site of his prophetic utterances shifts without 
clear indication. Even when these matters are 
set in order the reader will find himself bored 
with repetitiousness, confused by symbolism, and 
lost in the plans for the New Jerusalem. Let us 
first set forth a defensible construction of Ezekiel’s 
life in chronological order. 

About 621 B.c. there was born to Buzi, a priest 
in the aristocratic house of Zadok, a son, and he 
was named Ezekiel. Undoubtedly he was trained 
to be a priest and was well acquainted with the 
first Temple. He may well have heard Jeremiah; 
for his own speeches show a definite kinship with 
that much maligned figure. 

When the first deportation took place in 597 
B.c. Ezekiel went with the captives to Tel-Abib 
by the River Chebar near the great canal of 
Nippur. It was there in Babylon in June of 593 
B.c. that he had the vision of God in which he was 
called to be a prophet. It is a vision of majestic 
transcendence, cosmic power, and a sense of the 
unapproachable holiness of deity. (See Ezekiel 1: 
1 through 3:9.) What takes considerable time to 
tell was perhaps almost instantaneous in experi- 
ence. He is commissioned to go to the rebellious 
“house of Israel.” The group remaining in Jerusa- 
lem between 597 and 586 seems to be the group 
indicated. His message is to be one of lamenta- 
tions, moanings, and woe. 

Within fourteen months, Ezekiel arrived in 
Jerusalem and witnessed at firsthand the desecra- 
tion of the Temple. Pagan mystery rites, laments 
for Tammuz-Adonis chanted by the women, the 
worship of the sun-god Shamash, accompanied by 
immorality in the city, horrified him. Filled with 
a divine fury, he preached on the sinfulness of the 
nation and the certainty of its fall as a result of 
this vileness. His preaching was dramatic in the 
literal sense of the word. He acted out a series of 
pantomimes: the symbolical seige of a miniature 
city drawn on a brick, the scanty food rations, the 
disposal of hair cut from his head. (Compare 
Ezekiel 4 and 5.) 

As a result of the siege, described so vividly 
and tragically in Lamentations, Ezekiel’s wife 
died and was hastily buried without the usual 
mourning rites. Just as Hosea had used his matri- 
monial experience to symbolize God’s love for 
Israel, so Ezekiel used his beloved wife’s death as 
a sign the Temple would be destroyed and the 
survivors were not to mourn. His mission in 
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Jerusalem completed, he returned to Babylonia. 

Either the shock of his wife’s death or the ex- 
pectation of the dreadful doom of the city, per- 
haps both, produced an acute anxiety and nervous 
tension resulting in mutism, or speechless dismay, 
hallucinations and trances, accompanied by faint- 
ing spells. Upon receiving news that the Temple 
had been destroyed, Ezekiel’s suspense was 
broken and his disturbed mind came to rest. A 
radical psychological change occurred in Ezekiel, 
and it was accompanied by a new conception of 
his prophetic mission. No longer was the mission 
one of condemnation, but now it was one of com- 
passion for the exiled community. His methods 
become less extravagant. 

Nevertheless Ezekiel remains a genuine fanatic 
whose motto might be, “For the greater glory of 
God.” His fanaticism tended to produce what 
Edmund Burke called “a black and savage atroc- 
ity of mind,” but his logic tempered his fanati- 
cism. (Compare Ezekiel 18 for his rational proof 
of God’s justice, for example.) 

Unfortunately we do not know when Ezekiel 
died. Doubtless it was well before the rise of 
Cyrus. His prophesying lasted at least until 571. 

Ezekiel’s teaching divides as sharply as his 
work. In Jerusalem his message was woe and 
doom. In Babylon it was salvation of the righteous 
and the restoration of the nation. 

In pronouncing doom upon Jerusalem, Ezekiel 
made a unique contribution to the prophetic list 
of indictments. He indicted Israel and Judah for 
an apostasy dating from her very birth as a peo- 
ple. He knows of no time of innocence in the 
infancy of his people. Yet their sin is not a taint 
upon humanity as it is in the Book of Job. There 
are always a few righteous individuals to be 
found, but the main body has been continuously 
and persistently rebellious. 

Ezekiel equates infidelity to Yahweh with 
idolatry. His obsession with idolatry leads him to 
a darker pessimism than that of Jeremiah and de- 
nunciations are as bitter as Obadiah’s assaults 
upon Edom. The symbolism in chapters 16 and 
23 is shockingly distasteful and almost obscene. 

The catalogue of sins in his indictment includes 
both religious and political violations. His ethical 
code is close to the Holiness Code found in chap- 
ters 17 through 26 of Leviticus. 

The definition of sin is a perennial problem in 
theology. It is easy to distinguish it from vice 
which is a violation of the ethical standards of 
society, or from crime which is the violation of 
civil law. It is an act or attitude by which the 
reality of God is denied or violated. It is hence 
meaningful only in the context of a specific re- 
ligion. In Christian theology its most adequate 
definitions have been pride and concupiscence, the 
latter understood as selfish desire, or more nar- 
rowly sensuous lust. Some groups of Protestants 
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have tended to equate sin with the social-moral 
mores of their society. There is a grave danger 
that in doing this, sins as a fact will cease to be 
recognized. It will be dissolved in the acid of rel- 
ativism. What is a sin in one society may not be a 
sin in another, and vice versa. True religion must 
speak in terms that are universal—true all the 
time and in every society. 

The valuable and creative aspect of Ezekiel’s 
work is found in his prophetic mission in Baby- 
lonia in the latter part of his life. He shifted from 
being a denunciatory prophet to the role of pastor 
and spiritual counselor. 

We may well ask why he made this shift. One 
reason might be expediency. It was a way to get 
to the people under conditions in which denuncia- 
tion would have simply stopped their ears. In 
verses 30 through 33 of the thirty-third chapter 
we read that the people showed Ezekiel love with 
their lips but kept covetousness in their hearts. 
He was a kind of delightful minstrel in their midst 
to entertain them, but they would not obey his 
words. Under such conditions Ezekiel was, of 
course, quite upset, and yet there were a few who 
recognized that he was more than a mere eccen- 
tric. He was a true prophet. 

Another reason for the changed approach lies 
in the nature of the people to whom he was speak- 
ing. They were no longer a complacent and smug 
congregation. Israel was dead. There is a strange 
obtuseness about human nature. Even when con- 
fronted with the clear evidence of imminent 
calamity, it is always the other person’s future 
that is dark, not our own. This stubborn self- 
confidence may call forth denunciation, but after 
the disaster has struck and the self-confidence has 
been shattered, the mood of the suffering elicits 
sympathy. Jesus denounced the scribes and Phari- 
sees in the strongest language short of profanity 
that could be mustered. When the die was cast 
and the calamitous choices leading to the cruci- 
fixion of the Incarnate God were made, when the 
word Pharisee had been altered from a name of 
honor to a name of disgrace, Jesus expressed 
a profound sympathy. He wept over Jerusalem. 
He prayed for their forgiveness. Having done all 
to save, one can then only sympathize with the 
lost. 

Another reason is to be found in the explana- 
tions the people in exile gave for their condition. 
Some regarded God as cruel and unjust. Others 
put the blame on previous generations. These half- 
truths and superficial judgments and pleasurable 
cynicisms required carefully reasoned answers. 
They could not be squelched by epithets. 

Dominating Ezekiel’s life and thought was a 
fanatical zeal for the vindication of God’s cause 
and holy name. The vindication of God’s cause 
required the restoration of Israel. The restoration 
of Israel required the revival of hope in the hearts 
of the exiles. 

Hence, Ezekiel declared that God would take 


the initiative in saving the unworthy people. God 
would be the prime mover in converting a wicked 
nation into his kingdom on earth. This was to 
be done in two ways: (1) God will erase the 
names of the wicked from the register of the house 
of Israel and keep them out of the land (compare 
Ezekiel 13:9). This judgment day, separation of 
the sheep from the goats, is a prominent part of 
all the later apocalypticisms such as Malachi, 
Daniel, and Revelation, not to mention Matthew. 
(2) God will inwardly cleanse the sinners by an 
outpouring of his Spirit. “I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and you shall be clean” (Ezekiel 
36: 25). The two methods seem to be contradictory 
unless the second follows a sifting indicated by the 
first. 

The fundamental insight of enduring value here 
is that God takes the initiative. Christianity laid 
a firm hold upon this idea from New Testament 
times to the present. In 1 John it has perfect ex- 
pression: “In this is love, not that we loved God 
but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
expiation for our sins.” 

The activity of God had to become concrete. The 
kingdom had to be restored, according to Ezekiel, 
but the heart of the kingdom was to be not the 
throne but the Temple. Ezekiel envisioned a great 
theocracy—a state in which God was the ruler. 
In chapter thirty-seven, he envisioned the resur- 
rection of the people. In chapters forty through 
forty-eight, he envisions the reorganized Temple 
worship. In these latter chapters he describes in 
detail the Temple, its courts, its sacristies for the 
priests, and he includes the exact measurements 
as though it were a blueprint. The description of 
the Temple is climaxed by a vision of God taking 
up his abode in the Temple. He goes on then to 
detail the duties of the priests, the role of the 
prince serving for the people, the contributions 
that must be made for the support of worship, the 
correct worship for festivals, and he even includes 
a table of weights and measures that the sacrifices 
may be correct. 

As a kind of afterthought, and some scholars 
regard it as an appendix, Ezekiel adds his views 
of a transformed land surrounding the holy 
Temple. He describes its borders, geometrical 
tribal divisions, and twelve gates entering the 
Holy City. 

These detailed plans constitute a special portion 
of Ezekiel’s ministry. It may be divided in three 
parts: (1) His ministry to the people before the 
fall of the city—the denunciatory prophet; (2) 
his ministry to the people in exile—the pastor of 
the individual (this is our study for next week); 
(3) his ministry to the future kingdom—the 
architect of the City of God. 

In this third section of his ministry, Ezekiel is 
particularly concerned for the holiness of God 
and all available means of safeguarding it. The 
profanation of the Holy Name had brought de- 
struction. The future must take every precaution 
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to prevent a repetition of this. The Temple was 
a kind of isolation ward into which one could be 
admitted only if purified. 

In Jerusalem today a Mohammedan mosque 
stands on the traditional site of the Jewish 
Temple. Visitors are permitted to enter its sacred 
precincts, but only after they have put special 
slippers over their shoes. Ezekiel’s plans for the 
sacrosanct Temple were far more drastic. Only 
priests could enter the central area. Laymen wor- 
shiped outside in a special court. Uncircumcised 
foreigners were not to be allowed inside at all, and 
this was adopted by later Judaism, though his 
restriction on lay worship was not adopted. 

Lest the Temple be profaned by an unwitting 
violation of ceremonial rules, an elaborate system 
of expiatory rites was created. Ezekiel is some- 
times credited with being the creator of ritual 
Judaism. Certainly he attempted a combination 
of the prophetic and priestly elements which had 
been his personal experience. There is a lack of 
consistency in his teaching, but it is understand- 
able in the light of the transition through which 
he lived. At the beginning of his life, Israel was 
a nation with a country and a government. At the 
end of his life, Israel, as he envisioned it, was a 
holy congregation in an alien empire. 

Ezekiel, in all this, seems never to have thought 
of Israel as a blessing to all the nations, or the 
participation of humanity as a whole in this new 
era. He was particularistic. He was concerned only 
with Israel. He moved from the ancient national- 
ism, not to a new internationalism, but to a nar- 
rower and more strict ecclesiasticism. He is called 
the Father of Judaism, and in the failure of Juda- 
ism to accept the universalism of Christ she was 
true to her heritage. There were many who saw 
beyond Israel—the Unknown Prophet (Isaiah 40 
through 55), and the authors of Jonah and Ruth. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By James E. Ward 


The story is told of a prominent musician who 
attended a musical concert. He heard poor singing 
with many discordant notes. His first impulse was 
to flee from the building, but while debating what 
he should do he heard a woman’s lovely voice sing- 
ing in exact tune and time. She seemed not to be 
disturbed by the discords all around her, but kept 
singing on the exact pure note of concord until 
at last the others began to fall in tune and it was 
not long until all were singing in perfect harmony, 
influenced by that one voice. 

One candle in the darkness, one voice raised for 
the right, one life lived courageously, can work 
miracles. The hairlike filament of an electric bulb 
is so fragile that a baby could crush it to bits, but 
when put into a bulb it sends its rays into the far 
corners of the room. A cup of water is a little 
thing, yet when its power is harnessed it lights a 
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huge city at night. A man is just a person, one 
among many, but when joined with Christ and 
committed to his service, he may become a great 
saint. 

Today our lesson concerns the small, but picked, 
group of exiles who were deported to Babylon. 
Chanter says they “represented the cream of the 
population of Jerusalem so far as energy, ability, 
and powers of leadership were concerned.” Last 
Sunday we dealt with two other segments of these 
people: the majority who remained scattered in 
Judah and the group who fled into Egypt because 
of their rebellion. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that 
it was this picked group of exiles who played the 
largest part in maintaining and developing the re- 
ligion of Israel through the period of the Exile. 
Perhaps you would expect the greater contribu- 
tion to be made by this select group of leaders, 
but we shall see that their leadership had been 
perverted and that it was the daring leadership of 
one individual who leavened the lump. 

In beginning the lesson today, it might be well 
to examine who were the group deported to Baby- 
lon and what contribution they had made to Judah 
before capture and exile. Chanter in Adult Stu- 
dent points out their shortcomings. Have some- 
one read the paragraph in the student’s magazine 
which tells of the dependence of the people upon 
the material and their disregard of the spiritual. 
How could this group have a change of heart and 
become the chief preservers of the religion of 
Judah? The answer lies in the figure of one man, 
the prophet Ezekiel. 


I. For the glory of God 

Among the group deported to Babylon was the 
young priest Ezekiel. It was under his influence 
that the exiles became the leaders in restoring 
Jerusalem and in making it the center of a great 
religion. He had the gift of leadership which con- 
sists in employing instruments of no special value 
in themselves and being able to change them to 
things of immense value. For his work as the 
spiritual leader of the exiled settlement, he has 
been called the father of Judaism. 

A. Why does Chanter speak of Ezekiel as a 
“new kind of prophet” (see Adult Student) ? Do 
we put too much stress on numbers today? We 
often think we cannot have a church-school class 
or a church unless its numbers are large. Ezekiel 
ministered to a small group. Moreover, he took 
his job seriously. Furthermore, he had a vision. 
What was this vision (see Chanter in Adult Stu- 
dent) ? Why does Chanter call Ezekiel a “many- 
sided genius”? 


II. New life from God 

Olson tells us that “Ezekiel’s teaching divides 
as sharply as his work. In Jerusalem his message 
was woe and doom. In Babylon it was salvation 
of the righteous and the restoration of the nation.” 
Thus Ezekiel is both a prophet of doom and of 
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hope. Regardless of his message, his strength of 
leadership lay in his power to hold his followers 
together. He believed that Israel was to be a group 
of devoted individuals serving the Lord rather 
than a group of persons related by birth or by any 
relation except avowed religious purpose. 
Ezekiel’s devoted teaching about the God of Israel 
did more than anything else to make the nation 
what it became. 

A. Why was Ezekiel able to accomplish his 
great task? Upon what were the people putting 
their trust? Do we put our trust in “earthly and 
material” forces? Is religion a matter of ritual? 
Stress the fact that people today can make religion 
as mechanical as the people of Judah did and to 
the same end. What have we too often forgotten 
as did the people of Judah? Why was Ezekiel un- 
popular? Why, despite his denouncements, does 
he win the people to his side? What would Ezekiel 
think of the self-confidence of America today? 

B. Why was Ezekiel concerned with the false 
optimism of the people of Judah? What was the 
real danger faced by the people after their capture 
and exile? Who did some blame for their plight? 
When misfortune or hard luck overtakes us today, 
do we blame God? Too many do. Others among 
the people of Judah took a slightly different view. 
Have someone read Ezekiel 33:10 and 37:11. In 
all their moaning, what were they overlooking? 
It is difficult to blame oneself, and only a person 
of great stature can do it. 

C. Ezekiel had a difficult task. Why does he 
become a prophet of hope (see Olson in ApULT 
TEACHER) ? He had to raise the sights of the people. 
All was not lost. With God all things are possible. 
Jehovah has not forsaken his people. Ezekiel be- 
gins to talk about a rebirth. What do the exiles 
finally come to realize? Who takes the initiative 
—God or man? Is this true today? Salvation is not 
found or discovered. It is given by God. 

D. In Ezekiel 37: 1-14, we have a perfect picture 
of utter hopelessness. Where does the prophet 
stand (verses 1-3, 7)? What happens as Ezekiel 
preaches (verse 10) ? The application of the vision 
to the life of the exiles is made in verses 11-14. 
What message did Ezekiel preach? Do you think 
the church today has such a power? 


III. The prophet of the new day 

In chapters 40 through 48, Ezekiel describes the 
Jerusalem of the future. Actually, however, he is 
not so much concerned in his vision with the city 
as with the Temple, which is the all-important 
thing in the Jerusalem which is to be. The cere- 
monies, the physical setup, and the personnel of 
the Temple are described in detail. In some in- 
stances, the account is so detailed as to be almost 
a “blueprint,” according to Olson. 

The heart of these last nine chapters of Ezekiel 
is chapter 43:1-12. The God of Israel finds a 
worthy dwelling place on earth in the new Temple 
(verse 5). 

A. According to Chanter, what is Ezekiel really 


discussing in these last nine chapters (see stu- 
dent’s material in Adult Student)? What is the 
purpose of all the detail in Ezekiel 43:10-12? Can 
ideals be translated into practice? Do dreams come 
true? Be specific by giving an illustration. It is 
important to note that the restored Israel was 
centered in its religion. This is true today. Religion 
is, and must be, at the center of any great nation. 
Otherwise, it will, in time, crumble. 

B. In the Bible readings for March 22, we have 
a detailed account of Ezekiel’s teaching on the 
place of the individual man in the sight of God. 
In Ezekiel 18: 21-28, the prophet is admonishing 
the people not to lose hope. The past can be for- 
given (verse 22). All people must be constantly on 
their guard, however (verses 29-32). The doors 
to the Father’s house are always open and it is 
never too late to enter. Is this true in our day? 
What kind of God do we have (Ezekiel 33: 10-20) ? 
He is a God of yearning love (verse 11), righteous- 
ness and justice (verse 12), and he is forgiving 
(verse 13). 

We may speak of historical forces as molding 
nations, but we must remember that Ezekiel’s de- 
voted teaching about the God of Israel did more 
than anything else to make the nation what it 
became. He was a prophet both of doom and of 
hope as we have seen, but actually in both he was 
delivering the same message. The message of doom 
is only the reverse side of the gospel of the good 
news of the’ open door of God’s house. 

Our generation needs this message of Ezekiel. 
The purposes of God cannot be brought to noth- 
ingness by human folly and sin. God has his plan 
for individuals and for nations, and it was Ezekiel 
who divined the true purpose of Israel’s life. God 
here used an individual as he does always. We 
sometimes take happenings as a matter of course. 


_ However, God’s hand is in the midst of everything, 


and he uses man as his instrument to accomplish 
great things. Can he depend on me? What happens 
if I fail to do and live at my best? If we perish, it 
is because we refuse to live; for no man perishes 
except as he refuses the divine invitation to life. 

ASSIGNMENT: The Bible readings for the coming 
week will prove helpful if read. The lesson in 
Adult Student should be carefully studied. 
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The Christian a Prophet 


Every Christian who has received the Holy 
Spirit is now a prophet of the Return of Christ, 
and by this very fact he has a revolutionary mis- 
sion in politics: for the prophet is not one who 
confines himself to foretelling with more or less 
precision an event more or less distant; he is 
one who already “lives” it, and already makes it 
actual and present in his own environment.— 
From The Presence of the Kingdom, by Jacques 
Ellul. Published by The Westminster Press. Used 
by permission. 
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Mar. 29: THE INDIVIDUALISM OF JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


As darkness falls over Judah—the chaotic dark- 
ness of seige, starvation, death, and oblivion— 
Jeremiah foresees a new day and a new covenant. 
Out of his own bitter personal experiences of try- 
ing to purify a religion based on nationalism, this 
new insight may well have come. “In those days 
they shall no longer say: 

‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 

and the children’s teeth are set on edge’ 
(Jeremiah 31:29). 

Jeremiah’s view of individual responsibility is 
expressed in predictive fashion. It is a longed-for 
day, but it is not now at hand. In that future day 
there will be a new covenant, “I will put my law 
within them, and I will write it upon their hearts; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my peo- 
ple. And no longer shall each man teach his neigh- 
bor and each his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lorp,’ 
for they shall all know me.” (Jeremiah 31: 33-34.) 

Early in his career Jeremiah had felt a great 
distress over his people’s failure to know the law 
of God. He exclaimed, 

Even the stork in the heavens 

knows her times; 
and the turtledove, swallow, and crane 
keep the time of their coming; 
but my people know not 
the ordinance of the Lorp (Jeremiah 8:7). 
The new covenant will bring a new intimacy and 
personal communion between man and God. 

Fleming James, in his noteworthy volume en- 

titled Personalities of the Old Testament (Charles 


” 


Scribner’s Sons), suggests five elements in this 


new relationship. These are: 

1. Inwardness. The law will be in man’s heart. 

2. Fellowship with God. God and man are 
bound together. 

3. Immediacy. There is direct, intuitive knowl- 
edge of God that obviates all need for instruction. 

4. Universality. All, from the least to the great- 
est, are included in this covenant. 

5. Pardon. “I will forgive their iniquity, and I 
will remember their sin no more.” (Jeremiah 
a7). 

Ezekiel did not present his views of God’s will 
for man in the predictive fashion of Jeremiah. The 
day of a new relationship was at hand. Nor did 
Ezekiel see it as a new covenant of “spirit and 
truth.” The individualism of Ezekiel is a “rugged 
individualism.” It stems directly from the theologi- 
cal problem raised by the destruction of the city 
of Jerusalem. That problem was the exile’s atti- 
tude toward the divine retribution for human 
deeds. 

The author of Job suggests that God is not 
guided by our human conceptions of justice. 
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by John Frederick Olson 


Human suffering is utterly apart from all systems 
of punishment and reward. Robert Frost has 
dealt: pungently with this book and problem in his 
slim volume entitled, The Masque of Reason. 
Ezekiel toys with Job’s point of view, but does not 
wholly share it. “Is my way not just? Is it not your 
ways that are not just?” (Ezekiel 18:25). 

Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40 through 55) treats the 
matter in a different fashion. He infers from the 
fact of God’s justice, understood in human terms, 
the ultimate glory of Israel. God’s justice requires 
an equation of punishment and reward. The exile 
will be offset by the glorious restoration that the 
scales may be balanced. Ezekiel comes close to 
this idea also, but remains unique. 

In the whole matter of reward and punishment 
Ezekiel holds a view which is not altogether com- 
mendable—either in its reflection upon the author 
or God. The key idea is: God will vindicate his 
own honor! The failure of his Chosen People re- 
sults in aspersions being cast upon the power and 
honesty of God by the heathen. Out of no sense 
of human justice or responsibility to his people, 
but solely to defend his own good name, God will 
restore Israel. “Therefore say to the house of 
Israel, Thus says the Lord Gon: it is not for your 
sake, O house of Israel, that I am about to act, but 
for the sake of my holy name, which you have 
profaned among the nations to which you came” 
(Ezekiel 36:22). That this should be the view of 
Ezekiel is not surprising, since he held such an 
overwhelmingly transcendent view of God as the 
unapproachable Holy One. Taken up with the 
majesty of God, he underemphasized the imma- 
nent God who is deeply involved and personally 
concerned as we know him in the person of Jesus 
Christ. Of course, we have an advantage over 
Ezekiel at this point, the Incarnation. Ezekiel 
never dreamed of that happening in history! 

On the basis of this aforementioned view, God 
vindicating his own name, Ezekiel turned to the 
individual exiles as their pastor. He found them 
giving two main excuses for their state of affairs. 

First, they were questioning God’s justice and 
honesty in living up to the Covenant. God had as- 
sured Abraham that he would forgive Sodom if 
ten honest and righteous men could be found. 
Surely there were some few righteous members 
among the people Israel which ought to have 
been sufficient for its preservation. But Israel has 
been utterly destroyed. 

Ezekiel responds that even if Noah, Daniel, and 
Job had been in the city of Jerusalem they could 
not have saved the city. They would have saved 
only themselves. “The soul that sins shall die” 
(Ezekiel 18: 4). There is, for Ezekiel, absolutely no 
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merit in the virtues of the saints which can affect 
the status of the sinners. See Ezekiel 14: 12-20 for 
his detailed exposition of this view. It is absolute. 

This is a two-edged sword in Christian theology. 
A part of Christendom believes that the saints in- 
tercede for us and that it is good and efficacious to 
seek their intercession. Indeed the Roman Catho- 
lic system of indulgences and the treasury of 
merits hinges wholly upon the validity of saintly 
merit being transferable to sinners. But before 
Protestants feel too smug let them remember that 
this theory of Ezekiel lays waste most of the theo- 
ries of the work of Christ as well. “We are ac- 
counted righteous before God, only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith,” 
say the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, and the ninth of the Methodist Twenty- 
four Articles repeats it verbatim. Where does 
Ezekiel’s view put Christ’s atonement for our 
sins? His view suggests that the work of Christ 
must have clear and definite moral effects upon 
the believer. We must be made perfect in Christ. 
Christ does not bear our sins, but helps us remove 
them that we may go on to perfection. 

Nor in Ezekiel’s view is moral character an 
achievement. A man 99 per cent righteous need 
only sin once. His former righteousness is of no 
avail. “None of the righteous deeds which he 
has done shall be remembered; for the treachery 
of which he is guilty and the sin he has committed, 
he shall die” (Ezekiel 18:24). Ezekiel breaks the 
continuity of life into a series of independent and 
fragmentary pieces. Expediency alone could have 
dictated such an ethic. It would certainly put an 
end to all backsliders among the exiles! And that 
is the situation that Ezekiel faced. But expediency 
is neither safe nor honest as a matter of permanent 
policy. 

The second excuse the exiles were prone to 
give was to quote a traditional proverb already 
mentioned in Jeremiah, “The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” The guilt was that of their forefathers, not 
theirs. It is a handy excuse. The forefathers be- 
came a type of scapegoat. High prices are blamed 
on war. Poor construction is blamed on unions. 
Women’s hats are blamed on fashion. Certain 
persons almost never get the blame, although in- 
dividuals are involved in every case. 

Ezekiel’s answer is simply, “The soul that sins 
shall die” (Ezekiel 18:4). He goes on in the same 
chapter to explain his doctrine with numerous 
illustrations of father and son relations. 

The contrary view is clearly stated in the giving 
of the tablets of law to Moses. “Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children and the 
children’s children, to the third and the fourth 
generation,” records Exodus of God’s nature 
(Exodus 34:7). The children of Israel remained 
in the wilderness as punishment for the weak- 
heartedness of their designated spies sent to the 
Promised Land. Jeremiah, too, disagrees with 


Ezekiel’s reading of God’s character. He writes, 
“God .. . showest steadfast love to thousands, but 
dost requite the guilt of fathers to their children 
after them” (Jeremiah 32:18). 

Yet Ezekiel does not stand alone. In the Deu- 
teronomic Law the fathers are not to be put to 
death for the children, nor vice versa (Deuter- 
onomy 24:16). 

The facts of human experience seem to be 
against Ezekiel in this. There are congenital de- 
formities produced by diseased parents. Foster 
homes and orphanages care for the children of 
alcoholics. The distorted personalities of juvenile 
delinquents can usually be traced to delinquent 
parents. The social fabric is so tightly woven that 
no man stands alone. Born and nurtured in family 
life, educated formally or informally in the con- 
text of social living, man develops his unique 
characteristics which make him a distinctive per- 
son, but he always belongs to the human race for 
good or ill. The fact that he belongs to one class 
and not to another does not isolate him, because 
the mere fact of nonmembership in a particular 
class affects him. 

Implicit in each of the two excuses given by the 
exiles and Ezekiel’s answers to them lie several 
additional ideas. 

For one thing, Ezekiel must deal with the rela- 
tionship of God’s justice to God’s mercy. He de- 
clares that God is just in that the Israelites have 
been treated as they deserved. He declares that 
God is merciful in that he desires the conversion 
and salvation of every soul. But is good will 
equivalent with mercy? Doesn’t mercy require 
acts of mercy if it is to be anything more than a 
word? Nothing can make injustice just except 
mercy. 

Another matter that Ezekiel treats is the power 
of the individual to change his own character. 
Having firmly located responsibility for his soul’s 
life or death in the individual choices of the per- 
son, he does not suggest how that person will make 
the right choices. The habitual practice of sin 
tends to dull the conscience with respect to it and 
others as well. The dulled conscience may, in 
some cases, actually be killed. That this can 
happen we now know from the evidence of brutal- 
ism in the last war, most especially in the concen- 
tration camps, but realistically on our part too. 

A third matter is Ezekiel’s view of what con- 
stitutes goodness and evil. His list moves from 
purity of worship, through sexual purity, to hu- 
manity and kindliness after the usual pattern of 
Hebrew codes. He is essentially conservative and 
lays no new foundation for a revised ethical life. 

In an evaluation of the contribution of Ezekiel 
we must remember that he stood at a crossroads 
in Israel’s historic experience. The old national 
existence was gone. It did not then appear that 
the people Israel could survive the processes of 
absorption. Ezekiel put responsibility where it had 
to be put if anything effective was to be done. It 
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Ezra in mourning. Ezra 9:5. Gustave Doré, artist. (Photo 
by A. R. Simons.) 


still remains true today—our victories are won 
and achievements made by those of whom we can 
say, “He took it upon himself!” 


AIDS TO TEACHING _ by James E. Ward 


Quentin Matsys was one of the outstanding 
painters of the sixteenth century. As a young 
Flemish lad he was apprenticed to a blacksmith 
and soon excelled at his craft. One day as he was 
working, he noticed a beautiful girl, the daughter 
of a local artist, looking at a piece of his work at 
the door of the shop. He stopped what he was 
doing and went out to explain it to her. As he 
talked, he fell in love with her. He knew that his 
feelings were not reciprocated, but he decided to 
visit her father and ask if he might call upon her. 
This was the custom of the day. 

A few days later, he visited the father who was 
horrified to think of a common blacksmith court- 
ing his daughter and hence refused permission for 
the lad to see the girl. During the conversation, 
he mentioned the fact that he would allow only an 
artist of ability to call upon his daughter. 
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This might have discouraged many, but not 
Matsys. He determined to begin life all over again. 
He gave up blacksmithing and entered an art 
studio as an apprentice. He was devoted to his 
work and worked long and hard at it. With his 
love for the girl as a constant reminder and his 
native talent and great zeal, his master soon saw 
that he had unusual ability as a painter. Matsys 
soon became one of the great names in Flemish 
art. His dream of a happy marriage was the im- 
petus to make him begin life anew. 

“Beginning again” is a constant recurring theme 
in life. Every day is a new day, every page turned 
a new page, every passing moment a time for new 
adventure. The Eskimos believe that when they 
go to sleep at night they die and when they 
awaken in the morning they have been born 
again. Each day is a separate lifetime; each morn- 
ing is the beginning of a new life. 

Judah had come upon dark days, but in the 
deep shadows that fall upon her there are leaders 
who encourage the beginning again. With this new 
beginning, comes a change of emphasis in the re- 
ligion of the people. This change is of the utmost 
importance to all Christians today. 

Begin the discussion of today’s lesson with the 
following statement: “The old covenant was that 
given by God to the people of Israel through their 
leader, Moses. It was God’s promise: to the nation 
to communicate certain unmerited favors to men. 
The covenant was substantially a ‘covenant of 
works,’ putting blessing upon the basis of obedi- 
ence. It was a written contract between God and 
the nation as a whole. Now Israel has fallen. The 
great obstacle to the restoration of the chosen 
people is their sinfulness. There is only one way 
in which the erring nation can be brought back 
to God and that is to begin again. The Old Cove- 
nant has failed. A New Covenant must be entered 
into with a change of emphasis. It is our oppor- 
tunity in this lesson to see how the change was 
made.” 


I. The new covenant 

Of the three great prophets, Isaiah was pri- 
marily the poet, Jeremiah the preacher, and Eze- 
kiel the mystic. However, they may differ in their 
literary types and in other respects, each of them 
had many things in common. One particular idea 
which is common to all three prophets, and yet 
only introduced by Isaiah, is the emphasis upon 
personal responsibility. Both Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel rejected the favorite Jewish doctrine of 
vicarious righteousness. For both, the religion of 
Israel became the religion of the Israelite; the re- 
ligion of the nation became the religion of the 
individual. 

A. What was the part played by the individual 
in the religion of Israel prior to the time of the 
Exile? Point out the fact that belonging to the 
group was all important. The nation was the key 
to God’s love and attention. Everyone prospered 
or suffered as the nation was affected. It was like 
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belonging to a family. What happens to any mem- 
ber of it brings credit or discredit on all members. 
All this ceased with the passage of the people into 
Exile. 

B. What is the new basis—the new covenant— 
upon which the religion was centered by Ezekiel? 
Verses 1-20 of Ezekiel 18 are most important. 
Have someone read these verses aloud. Note 
verse 2. This is a proverb which was often used 
among the exiles. What is its meaning? The peo- 
ple complain that they are being punished for the 
sins of their fathers. What is God’s reaction to 
their excuse (verses 3-4)? Only the sinner is to 
be punished. Who is the good man (verses 5-9) ? 
Is this standard too high for you and me? Why, or 
why not? Note verses 10-20. Here is Ezekiel’s 
teaching of the direct dealing of Jehovah with the 
individual. 

C. Is it ever too late to turn from wickedness 
to the right path (verses 21-22)? This promise 
holds today. Jesus gives us the same assurance. 
Can a person store up righteousness for a later 
date when he or she might turn to wickedness 
(verse 24) ? Note the phrase “every one according 
to his ways.” What does this mean? This is the 
key to the new covenant. The new covenant is to 
be written on the hearts of the people. Their 
motives and desires must be changed. The center 
of life must be God. 


II, Personal responsibility 

One of the glories of being human is the fact 
that we have been given the power to respond to 
life in a positive way. We do not have to act in any 
preconditioned way. We can respond to life as we 
desire. This is true in every relationship of life. 
It is peculiarly true in our religious life. Each 
of us chooses the road we shall travel—whether 
it be a high or low road. The individual would do 
well to forget those things that are beyond his 
control and to accept full responsibility for making 
his own choices. Nor should he allow himself to 
be paralyzed by memories from an unworthy past. 

A. What is the essence of all religion to Jere- 
miah? Why does Skinner think this the high-water 
mark of prophecy (see Chanter) ? Need we learn 
this lesson today? Many of us identify our reli- 
gion with a building, a symbol, a ritual, or a creed. 
Our religion is really something within us which 
finds expression in outward acts. 

B. Fleming James suggests five elements in the 
New Covenant. What are they (See “Biblical In- 
terpretations”)? Take these five expressions— 
inwardness, fellowship with God, immediacy, uni- 
versality, and pardon—and show their importance 
in the life of the Christian today. 

C. When did Ezekiel’s prophetic call come to 
him (Ezekiel 1:2)? What do you think was hap- 
pening in the mind and heart of Ezekiel prior to 
this call? Are great decisions made on the spur 
of the moment? Things do not just happen. There 
must be a period of preparation first. Ezekiel be- 
came committed to the ideal of preserving the re- 


ligion of Jehovah. Did he take his task lightly 
(see Chanter) ? What was the most difficult prob- 
lem faced? Why did he finally come to face his 
own problem (see Chanter in Adult Student) ? 

D. Do the exiled people wish to follow the 
teachings of Ezekiel? Why not? Does not the 
status quo immune us to change? Even if our lot 
is bad we fear lest change make it even worse. We 
seek security instead of adventure. In his teach- 
ings, by whom was Ezekiel influenced (see 
Chanter) ? 

E. For Ezekiel, man has the power to change 
his own character. He holds out hope for every 
single individual. Opportunity carries with it re- 
sponsibility. What is the responsibility of the 
Christian? Since every individual is responsible 
for his own salvation, Ezekiel felt that he could 
not rest until all had heard his message. God 
would judge him accordingly. Do we often lose 
sight of the individual in the mass? We read the 
statistics of crime, divorce, drunkenness, and a 
host of other things, and sometimes forget the 
individual in the figures. Christianity, like 
Ezekiel’s message, is concerned with the indi- 
vidual. 

F. Ezekiel felt accountable to God. In our daily 
life do we feel that we live under the “searching 
eye of God”? Would that more would so live. The 
realization of God’s nearness vitalizes religion. 
Ezekiel spoke for God. This is a great privilege. 
We too speak for him. 

G. Upon what does salvation depend, according 
to Jeremiah and Ezekiel (see Chanter in Adult 
Student) ? Can it then be achieved by man alone? 
Stress the fact that salvation is a gift from God. 
Although salvation is an individual matter, the 
individual is not isolated from the group. One can- 
not be a Christian apart from the group. The new 
birth of the individual means a rebirth for the 
society in which he moves. What do Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel think is the new basis for the life of Israel? 

H. What are the criticisms of the doctrine of 
individualism as taught by Ezekiel? Both Chanter 
and Olson mention several. Environment and 
heredity do play a part in making us all what we 
are. After discussing this point, call attention to 
the two facts mentioned by Chanter. One “is that 
Ezekiel is preaching the absolute justice of God.” 
What does this mean? The other is “that Ezekiel 
was a pastor faced with the practical task of 
arousing despairing people to manly endeavor and 
adventurous faith.” Ezekiel took the situation into 
account. Teachers have to do the same. 

Briefly summarize the lesson in closing the 
discussion and just before dismissal leave this 
question with the group: Is it not true that no 
man is lost except as he gives up the fight and 
piles up excuses for his helpless and hopeless 
drifting? Olson’s last paragraph in Adult Teacher 
will aid in developing the summary. 

ASSIGNMENT: Ask students to read the Bible 
passages and the lesson in Adult Student. 
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Unit VI: Living 
As a Christian 


TEACHING PLANS by Edward D. Staples 


The pupils’ materials for the lessons in this course 
are published in Adult Student and Wesley Quar- 
terly. These teaching plans were prepared by the 
director of the Department of Christian Family, 
General Board of Education. The Scripture selec- 
tions for March 1 are Matthew 23:1-12, 37-39. 


Mar. 1: HOW CAN I BE HUMBLE? 


This month we begin a new study unit on “Liv- 
ing as a Christian.” What does this title mean to 
you? Before reading what others have to say 
about this subject jot down what you feel is de- 
manded of a Christian in these days. After you 
have read the lesson in the pupils’ text for all 
three sessions, compare this with what you have 
written. Make what changes you feel are neces- 
sary in your statement. There will be value in 
reading through all three lessons in Wesley 
Quarterly or Adult Student as you begin your 
preparation so that you will avoid the danger of 
overlapping in your teaching. 
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There is nothing new about these lessons. Chris- 
tians have been discussing “Living as a Christian” 
for nineteen centuries. Yet it is ever a fresh sub- 
ject because times change and people change. The 
Church has a message for those trying to live the 
Christian way of life today just as it did 1900 years 
ago. Because those you teach have thought about 
these problems before, you should make a greater 
effort than usual to find interesting material and 
present it in a way which will hold attention. 

If your class is largely made up of parents of 
adolescents, you may wish to order from The 
Methodist Publishing House which serves you the 
filmstrip “No Easy Answer” or “Built Upon the 
Rock” or “Do You Know Your Adolescents?” ! 
for use on March 15. These introduce some needs 
of children and adolescents which should be met 
by their parents and through the church school. 


For Groups Using Wesley Quarterly 


You may wish to introduce this unit by starting 
with a discussion of the biblical background for 
this lesson. Read “The Bible Lesson” by Moxcey. 
The Abingdon Commentary points out that the 
Gospel of Matthew, like many Jewish books, is 
divided into five major sections marked by the 
phrase “when Jesus finished these sayings.” Each 
of these five is divided into a narrative section and 
a discourse. Chapters 23 through 25 comprise 
the last discourse section in Matthew and the 
verses 1-12 are a connecting link between the nar- 
ratives which precede and the comments of Jesus 
which follow. In this chapter are many condem- 
nations of the Pharisees, especially their pride of 
position and power. 

If you would rather approach this lesson topical- 
ly instead of beginning with the biblical passage, 
introduce the lesson by having three or four per- 
sons briefly describe the best example of humility 
they know. You may be able to add a story from 
your own experience. Then quote Webster’s defi- 
nition of humility. With this background, read 
the Scripture lesson, Matthew 23:1-12, 37-39, or 
tell the story of these condemnations in your own 
words. This should set the stage for a good dis- 
cussion of the meaning of humility. Call attention 
to what it is not, as discussed by Mudge. He has 
given some excellent illustrations and lists the 
following questions which you may wish to use 
for discussion: (1) What would happen if we 
really made Christ king? (2) What would then 
become of the evils of war, drugs, alcoholism, 
racial cleavages, and the exploitation of the poor? 

There are many references throughout the Bible 
to God or to Jesus as a king or ruler. Is it difficult 
for us to understand that idea of God in a democ- 
racy? Do we need to return to the sense of the 
overlordship of God, and a recognition of sur- 
render to his will? Ask the class, ‘““What did Jesus 
mean by ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’?” True 
humility comes when an individual gives up his 





1 Sale price, each $10.00. 


























own interests for a higher cause. It is more than 
mere recognition of the majesty of God. It is sub- 
mission to his purposes. This requires understand- 
ing as well as surrender. It means forgetting self 
in the light of the large purposes of God, but it 
also calls for study and growth of the individual 
so that he may more fully understand and appre- 
ciate God’s will. This requires more than blind 
acceptance of the world as we find it. True hum- 
bleness results in service to our fellow men. 

Bring out the fact that many lives are self- 
centered today. In this connection you may wish 
to quote this statement from Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, “Even God becomes a matter of interest to 
many believers largely for what they can get out 
of him. They treat the Deity as a kind of universal 
valet to do odds and ends for them, a sort of 
‘cosmic bellboy’ for whom they push buttons, and 
who is expected to come running. ‘God for us,’ is 
the slogan of their faith, instead of, ‘Our lives for 
God.’ ””! 

Discuss humility in our relationship with God. 
Come back to the illustrations given at the begin- 
ning of the class and bring out the fact that true 
humility comes not from the blind acceptance of 
domination by everyone but in the self-forgetful- 
ness which is concerned about service to others. 
This comes as a result of having chosen to whom 
one will give obedience and service. Close with 
a discussion of “How can I be humble today?” 


Lesson Outline 


I. Introduction 
A. Describe the three sessions of this unit 
II. Bible background 
A. The Pharisees and scribes 
B. Their lack of humility 
III. Examples of humbleness 
A. What humility is not 
1. Not Uriah Heep 
2. Not a pose 
B. What it is 
1. Refer to class examples 
2. Submission to a higher cause 
3. Obedience 
4. Service in humble places 
5. Christian growth 
6. Our relationship to God 
IV. How be humble today? 


For Groups Using Adult Student 


Introduce this unit by explaining the nature of 
this unit and listing the topics for the next three 
Sundays. Then move into a discussion of the pride 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. You might ask 
the class to list the conflicts between Jesus and 
these church leaders. Some of these will probably 
be mentioned: 

Nicodemus—John 3:1-21 

Eating with sinners—Matthew 9:11 

Humility in prayer—Luke 18: 1-14 


1From As I See Religion by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. 


Tithing—Matthew 23:23 

Cleanliness—Matthew 23:25 

Whitewashed tombs—Matthew 23:27 

Signs—Matthew 16:1-4; 12:38-42 

The Sabbath—Matthew 12:1-8 

Raise the question, Why was Jesus so concerned 
about the Pharisees’ and Sadducees’ lack of hu- 
mility? How can pride keep us from God? 

Stress the three ways, brought out by Ownbey, 
that the Pharisees showed their lack of humility: 

1. Preached higher standard than they prac- 
ticed. 

2. Were heartless in their demands upon the 
poor. 

3. Did good deeds “to be seen by men.” 

If you have access to Wesley Quarterly, you 
will find in it some excellent illustrations of what 
humility is and is not. Point out that it is always 
easier to see the faults of others than our own. 
If a blackboard is available, or large paper and 
crayons, ask the class to define humility. They 
will probably define it in terms of what it is and 
what it is not as pride is easier to identify than 
true examples of humility. 

In a few words summarize their replies on the 
board and keep coming back to your definitions 
as you draw from the class some examples of 
persons who are humble yet not servile. 

Make your illustrations practical, remembering 
such persons as the faithful janitor who prepares 
the house of God for worship and service, gets all 
the complaints and little praise, yet is content to 
serve. Remember the person who sings in the 
choir, Sunday after Sunday, but never sings a 
solo. 

Bring out the point of view that being willing 
to play the piano, type letters, or sing in public 
does not mean that a person is proud or conceited. 
A false modesty might deprive others of a great 
pleasure. 

Mudge (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us of the 
great orchestra conductor who was asked which 
was the most difficult instrument to play and re- 
plied, “The second fiddle.” It takes true humility 
to have always the minor parts which are so es- 
sential to the complete symphony. 

Here is what others have said about it: 

“Humility goes before honor.”—Proverbs 15: 33. 

“For by the grace given to me I bid every one 
among you not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think.”—Romans 12:3. 

“God ... gives grace to the humble.”—James 
4:6. 

Lead the discussion around to a consideration 
of those things in Americen life which hinder true 
humility. List what it means to be humble today 
as brought out in Adult Student. 

Briefly summarize the discussion of the morn- 
ing, concluding with the first sentence in the last 
paragraph of Ownbey’s comments. 

There is an outline of this lesson in the section 
above which you may wish to follow. 
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Mar. 8: WHY BE ALERT? 


The Scripture passage is Matthew 25:1-13. Read 
the entire chapter. 


Many will feel that the title of this lesson should 
be “Why Be Prepared?” rather than “Why Be 
Alert?” A careful reading of the Scripture passage 
convinces us that it was the foresightedness of the 
wise maidens which made it possible for them to 
have oil when the others ran out. Probably there 
was enough oil for a normal evening but the bride- 
groom was delayed. Who could have known that? 
The wise maidens were prepared for any situation. 

This parable would be very popular in the early 
days of Christianity. Most of the early Christians 
expected that Jesus would appear again soon. 
We can see this expectation in Paul’s earliest writ- 
ings but his hope for an early return waned with 
the passing of the years. The parable seems to 
indicate that Jesus was teaching his disciples 
about the Second Coming. The greater lesson in 
the parable, however, is the need of Christians for 
foresight. 

The Greek word translated “wise” seems to in- 
dicate prudence or wisdom to plan ahead. J. New- 
ton Davies! suggests that the same quality of 
character as was shown by the wise maidens was 
displayed by the man who built his house upon a 
rock, knowing that the storms would come (Mat- 
thew 7:24). The implication is that the Christian 
needs to build up reserves of courage and strength 
so that whatever emergencies arise or storms may 
blow, he may “cause his light to shine.” 

Jesus brings out a similar thought in the parable 
of the household, Mark 13:34-37. “Watch there- 
fore—for you do not know when the master of 
the house will come. . . .” Cynics would suggest 
that we should be prepared for the worst. This 
parable suggests that we should be prepared for 
the best. 

What are the situations for which a Christian 
needs to be prepared today? In what areas of liv- 
ing does he need to be especially alert? 

In order to create interest in this problem and 
to give everyone an opportunity to participate, 
after you have given a brief introduction to this 
lesson, divide the class quickly into groups of 
five to eight persons to discuss the questions listed 
above for ten minutes. Ask each group to report 
to the class what they consider the two most im- 
portant situations which they think Christians 
face today. Appoint one person in each group to 
serve as chairman and make the report. Do not 
allow the discussion to drag out. Call the group 
together promptly even though they may not feel 
that they have completed all of their discussion. 

It will be best to warn them a minute or two 
before the time is up, so they can decide which 
two are the most important. List on a blackboard 


1 The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; 
29. 
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or large sheet of paper the situations suggested by 
the class. There may be some duplication between 
groups but you can remind the class that this just 
emphasizes the importance of the problem. Some 
of the following areas of living will probably be 
mentioned as needing the special alertness of 
Christians: 

Use of time 

. Temptation to drink with the crowd 
Graft in politics 

. Christians’ use of money 

Raising children in a secular world 

Racial tension 

Poverty 

Help for Christians in other lands 

. Physical alertness : 

10. Self-indulgence 

11. Prostitution 

12. Gambling 

13. Economic inequalities 

Some of these are personal problems and some 
are community problems. The Christian must be 
alert to both. It is the purpose of this lesson to 
emphasize some of the human needs to which we 
should be alert as Christians. Keep in mind that 
next week we will discuss why we meet some of 
these needs. 

If you have a short list of problems from the 
class, you might discuss each briefly. But if there 
are more than three or four in the list, it will be 
better to let the class determine which they think 
are the most important and then discuss the two 
or three most important. After the discussion, 
summarize the points brought out by the class. 


CONAN RW 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


Read the Bible lesson. It will help you under- 
stand the meaning of the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins. Then read all of Matthew 25. This 
will furnish you with some illustrations of what 
Jesus meant by being alert. 

If you do not feel able to follow the discusssion 
method suggested above, sketch the story of the 
parable for your class as outlined by Moxcey. Try 
to catch the spirit of the Oriental wedding feast 
as she has done. Bring out that weddings are 
generally happy occasions. This was a joyous oc- 
casion. Each country has its customs and traditions 
centering around weddings. The bridesmaids car- 
ried lamps as tradition demanded, just as Emily 
Post decrees that today bridesmaids should carry 
flowers. They were also practical in a land where 
there was no electricity or gas. As it was a man’s 
world, they had to wait until the groom appeared. 

Some of the Christian writers of a generation 
ago tried to interpret this parable as an allegory 
and to read into it many ideas which were not 
there. The feeling of scholars today is that Jesus 
was telling this story to illustrate a simple truth, 
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the importance of being ready for situations and 
temptations which might arise. 

The first paragraph under the heading “The 
Lesson for Us” is so thought provoking that you 
may wish to quote it to the class. See how many 
agree with the statement, ‘““We may be alert if we 
will.” A millionaire once said, “Anyone can have 
a million dollars if he will pay the price,” but he 
indicated that the price was not always worth 
paying. The Christian can determine the kind of 
Christian he will be but we are alert and pre- 
pared Christians only as we are willing to make 
the sacrifices which this demands. It is easier to 
follow the crowd and do what everyone else does. 

Ask the class to name what they consider to be 
the greatest temptation which a Christian has to 
meet today. Then discuss with them the ways a 
Christian can prepare for that situation. 

1. One of the problems which Christians should 
prepare for is how to use money wisely. Many 
people have more money today than they have 
ever had in their lives but do not know how to 
use it wisely. 

Money will not bring happiness, even though 
you may wish you had more of it. Luxury is not 
a blessing; for it kills the power of enjoyment. 
Wealth, beyond that which is necessary, is a 
superfluity for any man and often causes many 
headaches. Enjoy money by sharing it with others. 
Even giving money away is a responsibility. If we 
give indiscriminately, those we wish to help may 
not benefit. 

When you throw a bone to the dogs, it is the 
strong, healthy, vicious dog that gets the bone, 
not the one who needs it. If you throw pennies to 
street urchins, the strong get the largest share. 
If a poor, weak boy gets a penny, he may have to 
fight for it and get a bad beating. Experience 
teaches the Christians to give where he knows 
his money will be used prudently. 

2. Mudge has a good illustration about the 
Coast Guard and the importance of guarding 
young people today. Yet parents can never teach 
their young people the principles of Christian 
living by protecting them from danger. By ex- 
ample and precept, parents must help their young 
make their own decisions. If in their early years 
parents have instilled in them principles for mak- 
ing Christian choices and have shown by their 
own actions that they had faith in the principles 
they were teaching, the children are likely to be 
prepared for any emergency. They will have “oil 
in their lamps.” 

3. Attention is called in Wesley Quarterly to 
the importance of alertness and the danger of 
dulling one’s senses by the use of alcohol. If your 
class does not read the quarterly, use this material 
and point out the example which parents set for 
their children in the use of alcoholic beverages. 
What kind of preparation is this for Christian liv- 
ing? 

4. Discuss the problem of creating a desire to 





Lazarus the beggar. Luke 16:19-21. Gustave Doré, artist 
(Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


be prepared to meet the problem of life, and the 
need for courage. 

Sir Walter Raleigh once scratched on a window- 
pane, “Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 
Queen Elizabeth wrote underneath, “If thy heart 
fail thee, do not climb at all.” The Christian who 
fears to leave the beaten track, and who is satis- 
fied to be “just like everyone else,” seldom be- 
comes a leader. If he does not grow, he will slip 
backward and become a weaker Christian than 
he was before. The value of a strong faith is that 
it gives one the courage of his opinions. It takes 
courage to be a Christian today. 

Close with the memory selection, “Be watchful, 
stand firm in your faith, be courageous, be strong.” 


For Use With Adult Student 


It is recommended that you try the discussion 
method suggested above which will give every 
member of your class a sense of participation. If 
you feel it is impossible to have group discussion 
in your class, the following suggestions may be 
helpful: 

1. Introduction.—Jesus knew that his followers 
would have to face many difficulties. There would 
be personal persecutions and the city of Jerusa- 
lem, the symbol of their religious heritage, was 
soon to be captured; the glorious Temple was to 
be torn down. Many would be carried into cap- 
tivity as their forefathers had been. It would not 
be easy to be a Christian or a devout Jew in these 
pagan times. 
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2. Background.—Read Matthew 24, 25, and 
Luke 21 for illustrations of the importance of pre- 
paredness. Tell the story of the wise and foolish 
virgins in your own words and include some of 
the interpretation given to each verse in Adult 
Student. If there has been a wedding in your 
church or community lately, you might introduce 
the biblical background by calling the attention 
of the class to some of our own wedding cere- 
monies and customs. Compare these to the Orient- 
al custom of family-arranged weddings. Remind 
the class that Abraham sent Isaac back to their 
homeland to find a bride and he sent his son Jacob 
to the same place. Do not dwell too long upon the 
wedding because the purpose of the parable is 
not to tell about a wedding but to use the story 
to illustrate the importance of preparedness. 

3. Significance.—Both Ownbey and Duval have 
indicated that the parable has greater significance 
when related to the present-day scene than to the 
Second Coming of Jesus. Do not let members of 
the class sidetrack you for long on this theme. 

4. If you do not use the discussion method of 
teaching, list the thirteen areas of Christian liv- 
ing mentioned above and ask the class which they 
feel to be important. Then you can discuss those 
which are important. Be prepared to talk about 
each briefly. Most of the interpretation in Adult 
Student is devoted to the problem of drinking al- 
coholic beverages. Bring out the related problems 
which are caused by drinking in American life to- 
day such as poverty, divorce, family separation, 
murder, rape, loss of man hours, etc. 

5. Clovis Chappell? brings out the fact that 
these ten maidens were outwardly very much 
alike. You could not look at them and see any 
differences. So far as we know they were equally 
as well dressed for the wedding. They both knew 
they were torchbearers at the wedding. Both wise 
and foolish had brought lamps and both had oil 
in them. Probably neither group knew the bride- 


2 Sermons from the Parables; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


groom would be late. Their intentions were equal- 
ly good. Both wise and foolish maidens were 
anxious to be at the wedding. In appearance, 
knowledge and intention they were alike but one 
group was more foresighted than the other. They 
were ready for a possible emergency. There are 
these two groups that face almost any situation 
today—those who are prepared and those not pre- 
pared. 

There are those who graduate from high school 
or college and enter the business world. Some 
are prepared and others are not. There are young 
couples who enter marriage adequately prepared 
to understand each other and the problems which 
might upset their marriage. Others rush in with- 
out adequate preparation and the first storm up- 
sets them and their marriage is shattered. 

6. Alertness in moral choices—In the same 
way some young people are not prepared for the 
moral choices they must make. They do not have 
the strength of character to choose wisely when 
the time of testing comes. It takes courage to live 
as a Christian today. If time permits, let the class 
discuss whether it takes more courage today then 
it did in the days of our Puritan fathers. Come 
back to the memory text as a reminder of our 
need for courage. 


Lesson Outline 


I. Introduction 
A. Second in this unit 
B. Historical setting 


II. Background 
A. Biblical story 
B. Like and unlike (Chappell) 
C. Need for alertness 
III. Where Christians must be alert 
A. See above list of areas 
B. Problems related to drinking 
IV. Preparedness for moral choices 
A. Memory text 


Mar. 15: WHY MEET HUMAN NEED? 


The Scripture selection is Matthew 25:31-46. 

This is the last session of the unit “Living as 
a Christian.” Two weeks ago we talked about hu- 
mility as an important Christian characteristic. 
Last week we spoke of the importance of alertness 
to the problems we must face. Today we think 
about the needs of others. What are they? 

If your class is largely made up of parents, you 
may wish to confine your discussion to a few spe- 
cific problems or tensions faced by families today. 


For Use with Adult Student 
One approach to this lesson would be to explain 
to the class the nature of this lesson and then ask 
them to list the physical and spiritual needs. (The 
suggestions by Duval will help in this listing.) 
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Then take them up one by one and draw solutions 
for these needs from the class. You may prefer to 
begin by singing or reading this hymn by Frank 
Mason North: . 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of man! 


In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears. 
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From tender childhood’s helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 

From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 


The cup of water given for Thee 

Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion of Thy face. 


Dr. North was corresponding secretary of the 
New York City Missionary and Church Extension 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church when 
he wrote this great hymn. He was preparing a 
sermon on Matthew 22:9, “Go ye therefore into 
the highways. . .” which the Revised Standard 
Version translates, “Go therefore to the thorough- 
fares, and invite to the marriage feast as many 
as you find.” He pictured in his sermon some of 
the great crossroads of the world like Herald 
Square and Place de Concorde. This gave him his 
first line, “Where cross the crowded ways of life.” 
He suggests the following problems of the city: 

1. Poor housing—“haunts of wretchedness and 
need” 

2. Racial tensions 

3. Selfishness and greed 

4. Hard labor conditions 

5. Restlessness 

6. Spiritual hunger 


“Christ Healing the Sick,” by Zimmerman. 





Are any of these problems to be found in your 
community? 
1. Physical needs 

Why should the church be concerned about phy- 
sical needs? Doesn’t the state or community wel- 
fare group take care of these needs? Are there 
really people in our community who are under- 
nourished or hungry? If these needs are cared for 
by public funds, do these people have any claim 
on our support? Has the function of the Church 
changed in the last fifty years regarding meeting 
the physical needs of people? 

2. Tensions of “race and clan” 

Does the racial situation or the number of 
different nationalities cause such tensions that 
people cannot find peace and security in your 
community? What is the Church’s responsibility? 
3. Selfishness and greed 

Are there self-centered persons in positions of 
leadership in your community or state? How 
about in your church? Is the drive for power one 
which has to be satisfied? What is back of this 
desire? 

4. Labor 

Do the labor conditions today make it possible 
for men to earn a living wage? This picture has 
changed somewhat since this hymn was written. 
Great Christian principles have been written into 
law so that labor’s rights are now well protected. 
In some industries, has the church been respon- 
sible for the use of these laws or have churches at 
times hindered the progress of the labor move- 
ment in. America? Should the church members 
be concerned? Can men worship better or be 
better Christians if they work regularly, receive 
a fair wage, have safe and pleasant working con- 
ditions, and receive some assurance of a pension 
when too old to work? 

». Restlessness 

What causes unrest in a land? What upsets the 
minds of people so that they do not feel settled 
or secure? What can the church offer to those 
moving into new communities? Does this place 
any responsibility upon the church to build more 
churches in and near new housing developments? 
Should we ease our conscience by saying, “They 
have cars, let them come to town.” Are there new 
communities near where you live that should have 
a new Methodist church? What has your church 
done to help them get one? Do strong churches 
have any responsibility for lending leadership to 
a church in a new situation until they can get 
started and discover their own leadership? 

6. Spiritual needs 

Read the discussion on “Spiritual Needs.” 

Discuss man’s need for fellowship. Here the 
church has made a real contribution in recent 
years. Family nights, parents’ groups, the Wom- 
an’s Society of Christian Service, the Men’s Club, 
the Youth Fellowship, the church school, forums, 
recreation groups, and the Sunday Evening 
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Fellowship have each made a contribution to 
meeting man’s need for fellowship with other 
Christians. Do these also meet our need to give 
direction to our lives? 

Why meet needs? Duval suggests three rea- 
sons: (1) because they are present; (2) because 
no man lives alone; (3) because it is service to 
God or because of the command of Jesus. 

Memory text: “As you did it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 

Another reason might be that Christian love is 
such that it cannot be contained within itself. It 
must overflow. The Christian feels a compulsion 
to share and to serve. If he is a true follower of 
Jesus, he is moved to compassion by the sight of 
need. But it is not enough to be moved. He is com- 
pelled to do something about human need wher- 
ever he finds it. He receives great satisfaction 
from his service to others, but he does not act 
solely to receive satisfaction. He is not concerned 
about his own need but is filled with a desire to 
help others. 

Henry Ward Beecher, one of America’s great- 
est preachers once said, “Religion means work. 
Religion means work in a dirty world. Religion 
means peril; blows given but blows taken as well. 
Religion means transformation. The world is to 
be cleaned by somebody and you are not called 
of God if you are ashamed to scour and scrub.” 

Jesus said, “I am among you as one who serves” 
(Luke 22:27) and “He who is greatest among you 
shall be your servant” (Matthew 23:11). There 
is no doubt of the prominent place which service 
to meet the needs of people had in the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 


For Use with Wesley Quarterly 


The approaches suggested above for those using 
Adult Student may give you some suggestions for 
introduction and development of this lesson. 

I. Introducing the lesson 

We have been thinking for two weeks about the 
topic “Living as a Christian.” Today we come to 
the Christian’s obligation to help others. Our 
memory verse, “Truly I say to you, as you did 
it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did 
it to me.” You are familiar with the story. If the 
Scripture lesson has not been read, have the 
class turn to Adult Student or open their Bibles 
and read Matthew 25: 31-46 in unison. 

II. The causes of the world’s need 

Raise the question of the causes of the physical 
and spiritual suffering in the world today. The 
members of the class will likely suggest such rea- 
sons as selfishness, war, panic, famine, hatreds, 
misunderstanding, drinking, or lack of love. Most 
of these Mudge calls, “The unbrotherly acts of 
men.” It is as great a sin to be unconcerned about 
the problems of the world today as to deliberately 
harm another person. 

What responsibility does the individual Chris- 
tian have for famine in India, illegitimacy in 
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Japan, inadequate housing in congested boom 
towns, venereal disease in Korea, drunken driv- 
ing, needed prison and hospital reforms, or race 
riots in South Africa? What does Mudge mean 
by the Sacrament of Service? Refer to the illus- 
tration from “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

III. Why Meet Needs? 

There will be considerable discussion in the 
United States in the next few years regarding 
the amount of help we will give to other nations 
and whether that aid shall be limited to those who 
help us. This is not a new problem. What do mem- 
bers of your class think are the Christian attitudes 
and principles for meeting it? 

Duval suggests three reasons in Adult Student 
which we repeat here for those using Wesley 
Quarterly: 

1. Because they are present 

“Woe to me, if I do not preach the gospel!” 
exclaimed Paul, trying to explain this divine 
compulsion to his friends. The sense of what some- 
one has called “the divine right” is always with 
the Christians. Animals will die for their young 
but persons will die for great principles and for 
the young of others. They will give their lives for 
the sake of their conscience. Someone has said 
that duty is the longest word in our language 
because man begins to utter it as soon as he can 
talk and it is with him until he dies. 

2. No man lives alone 

It is natural and good that men like to get to- 
gether. It has been remarked that when two or 
more Americans get together they elect officers, 
appoint a committee, and draw up a constitution. 
Organization has a purpose, to bind us together 
in a common cause for we are learning that man 
cannot live alone. The idea of a world Christian 
community is the very heart of the gospel of 
Jesus, but it does not start on a world level. It 
grows out of our desire for fellowship and shar- 
ing. 

3. Jesus identifies meeting needs with service to 

God. 

“As you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, you did it to me.” Jesus does not give 
us any choice. He points out the way of service, 
tending to the wants of people, as the only way 
of bringing about the kingdom of God. It is 
Christ’s way of building a new world. When it 
has been tried it works. 

What can we do? There seems to be so little 
that one person can do to meet life’s problems. 
It will help us to remember that we do not have 
to do it all. In our church and in our church- 
school class are others interested in the same com- 
munity problems we are facing? From them we 
can gain strength and courage. God is with us and 
will give us power if we only seek his help. 
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Lire, authentic life you must have, or you can 
teach nothing.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Unit VII: Communion, Cross, and Resurrection 


TEACHING PLANS 


The writer of these teaching plans is minister 
of Washington Pike Methodist Church, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. The Scripture lesson for March 22 is 
Matthew 26:6-13, 26-30. 


Mar. 22: WHY CELEBRATE 
THE LORD’S SUPPER? 


“Do this . . . in remembrance of me,” are the 
impressive words of invitation given to those who 
would partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Many come eagerly to the altars of their 
churches to share in this observance because of 
the depth of meaning this experience has for their 
daily living. Many others attend in a rather per- 
functory way and never really discover its true 
meaning. Still others make it a habitual practice 
to absent themselves from the Lord’s Supper. 
Some few do so for fear they might unwittingly 
eat and drink damnation to themselves. (See 
1 Corinthians 11:29.) Most of these who absent 
themselves, however, have little or no spiritual 
perception and understand not the significance 
of this holy rite. 

The very word “sacrament” comes from the 
Latin translation of the Greek word meaning 
“mystery.” It is a reflection upon the church, 
however, if its sacraments are not fully under- 
stood and experienced as definite means of grace. 
While the Roman Church holds belief in seven 
sacraments—baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, ordination, and mar- 
riage—Protestants accept only two—baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. 

The reason we favor emphasis upon these two 
is that they alone have a well-established basis 
in the New Testament. We would not deny that 
the grace of God is mediated to man in marriage, 
penance, ordination, etc. 

The interpretation given to the meaning of the 
sacraments varies greatly between Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Protestants generally regard 
their sacramental practices as being outward sym- 
bols of inward experiences of grace. Catholicism 
regard them, however, as acts which are weighted 
with definite spiritual or metaphysical content. 
For instance, in baptism Protestants regard the 
act as an outward expression symbolizing an in- 
ward experience of regeneration, forgiveness, etc. 
The Catholics say, however, that there is no sal- 
vation without the rite of baptism. The application 
of the water effects the change in the life of the 
person being baptized. 

An understanding of the Lord’s Supper as a 
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sacrament of the Protestant Church almost neces- 
sitates an understanding of the Catholic position. 
This rite has become known as the Mass in the 
Catholic Church. It is their belief that the elements 
furnished for the Mass—the wine and the bread— 
undergo a physical transformation during the act 
of consecration and actually become the physical 
body and blood of Jesus. The eating of the body 
and blood renews the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Jesus and this causes the experience of change in 
the life of the communicant. 

Protestants more properly regard the Lord’s 
Supper as a rite of fellowship, both among them- 
selves as believers in Christ and between them- 
selves and Christ. There is no magical change in 
the elements they serve. These symbols enable 
the participants to commemorate the death of 
Jesus and renew one’s loyalty and devotion to 
him. “Do this in remembrance of me,” is the key 
to the significance of our observance. 

These distinctions should assist us in coming 
to a fuller understanding of our lesson for today. 
What shall the purpose of the lesson be? Could 
it be to so present the meaning of and values 
derived from the Lord’s Supper that each one 
in the class may find greater experiences of grace 
as he shares in this sacrament? Much will have 
been accomplished if this is realized. It is sug- 
gested that following the reading of the Scripture 
and all study materials, an outline be made as an 
aid in preparation. Outlines are offered below for 
use with Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 
Yours may well include material from both. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Recall the scriptural setting 
A. Jesus coming to Jerusalem for Passover 
B. The anointing by Mary 
C. Jesus institutes the Lord’s Supper 
II. The meaning of the Lord’s Supper 
A. A tie that binds 
B. A chain of remembrance 
C. A bond of faith 
III. Why continue this memorial 
A. Grace for the communicant 
B. Loyalty to the church 
C. Unity of the believers 


The Lord’s Supper is to be understood as the 
climax of Christ’s association with his disciples. 
Each had voluntarily taken up a new life when 
Jesus had come to them and said, “Follow me.” 
The new life was centered in fellowship with 
Jesus. Understanding of God’s purposes and grace 
sufficient for every need flowed from that divine 
fellowship. Ordinary, untrained, unlettered men 
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became instruments for the turning of the world 
upside down as they kept faith and had fellow- 
ship with their Master. 

Now Jesus is coming to the close of his earthly 
mission. How beautifully he interprets the coming 
events in the act of anointing by Mary in Bethany. 
But something more was needed to provide the 
disciples with a means of grace. When the Shep- 
herd was smitten, what could keep the disciples 
from becoming prey of their own fears, lusts, and 
ignorance? A sense of divine fellowship, later to 
be shown as a living fellowship following the 
Resurrection experience; a means of acquiring 
new strength, new faith, and new grace—these 
were the crowning needs of the disciples. For the 
meeting of these needs Jesus had prepared and 
initiated the Lord’s Supper. Perhaps there was 
in his mind the very thought expressed in our in- 
vitation, “Draw near with faith and take this holy 
Sacrament to your comfort.” 

You may wish to define the term “sacrament” 
and give a brief description of the Catholic and 
Protestant positions. Guard against discussion 
which may become the means of prejudiced and 
derogatory expressions regarding the Catholic 
faith. We are interested in a positive presentation 
of our faith. 

The tie that binds is well illustrated by the life 
of John Fawcett who, after seven years as pastor 
to a small congregation in Wainsgate, England, was 
leaving to accept the call of London’s great 
Carter’s Lane Church. The draymen had loaded 
his household goods, goodbyes were begun. But 
the devotion of these parishioners, the tie that 
binds, was more than he could leave. So for forty- 
five more years he continued to serve these 
humble folk and he has expressed his feelings in 
his hyinn, “Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 

Jesus, as he came with the disciples to the upper 
room, said, “I have earnestly desired to eat this 
passover with you” (Luke 22:15). The tie of 
fellowship between Jesus and his disciples was 
very strong. That tie continues as a living fellow- 
ship among all followers. Through that tie we 
know that we are “one in Christ.” 

Have you consciously cultivated the thought 
that Christ in his institution of the Lord’s Supper 
has bound us together in a mutual fellowship as 
followers of his? Does this tie of fellowship 
strengthen the cause of his Kingdom? Was this 
not one of his purposes as he commanded the 
disciples to “do this in remembrance of me”? 

A Chain of Remembrance is Seifert’s way of 
saying that the Lord’s Supper calls to mind all 
those early saints and martyrs whose lives have 
continued in the fellowship of Christ. Most of all, 
however, the Supper causes us to remember and 
to commemorate the crucifixion and death of 
Jesus. The Lord’s Supper was his last supper. 

When we hear the word of the ritual “This is 
my body which is given for you,” and “This is my 
blood . . . shed for you,” we are drawn very close 
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to the climactic hour of Christ’s life. The very ex- 
perience of remembering again the atoning work of 
Jesus should make the soul of man peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the flood of grace that is waiting to fill 
his heart. God’s wisdom decreed that all genera- 
tions to come should experience this intimate 
knowledge of the death of his Son by sharing in 
this symbolic rite. How can we be encouraged in 
remembering as we partake of this sacrament? 
Is this observance in your church so conducted 
as to help you to remember? What can the com- 
municant do to prepare himself to experience the 
fullest measure of grace? 

Members of the class will have significant op- 
portunities during Lent and Holy Week to cele- 
brate this Sacrament. It will greatly enhance the 
effectiveness of the observance if they can come to 
the altar with this spirit of rededication as they 
commune. Does the degree of our dedication deter- 
mine the depth of our Christian living and wit- 
ness? How does confession open the door to 
forgiveness? Do we genuinely desire to “so eat 
the flesh of Thy Son Jesus Christ, and to drink 
His blood, that our sinful souls may be made 
clean ... and that we may evermore dwell in 
Him”? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. Names given the Lord’s Supper and their 

meaning 
A. The Lord’s Supper 
B. The Sacrament 
C. The Eucharist 
D. Holy Communion 

II. The Lord’s Supper unites us 
A. In fellowship with Christians 
B. With our Christ 
C. With our God 

III. Making the sacrament meaningful 
A. Preparation by meditation 
B. The role of confession 
C. New life, new faith, new power. 


Ownbey comments on the names which are 
commonly used to denote the Lord’s Supper. 
These may be briefly described and their different 
meanings noted. This will give an opportunity to 
weave in the scriptural background and also com- 
ment on the different views held by Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The Church is the body of believers in Christ. 
Many times the individual would be compelled to 
confess, however, that he thinks of it in many 
ways other than this. The church is frequently 
thought of as a local group of people, or the place 
where a particular group of people meet, or the 
place where a particular minister preaches, or 
even as a particular building in the community. 
When, however, one who has confessed his faith 
in Christ comes to be baptized or to receive the 
Lord’s Supper, there is established in his life and 
in those who witness the sacrament the thought 
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that they are together the body of believers in 
Christ. Such unity of spirit and fellowship in the 
name of Christ continues to keep the church true 
to its original purposes. Do you feel an inner sense 
of affinity and fellowship as you share in the sacra- 
ments of your church? How does it strengthen you 
to see others make their decisions for Christ and 
attend upon these means of grace? Is not the use 
of the Communion offering for charity purposes 
at home and abroad a testimony of the strength 
of this bond of fellowship? 

Jesus said, “Blessed are those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be satis- 
fied.” Then when we hear him say in the upper 
chamber, “Take, eat; . . . Drink,” we have the 
feeling that there has been provided a rite and a 
means whereby we are united with our Christ. 
Since God is spirit and Christ’s presence can be 
mediated only by the unseen Holy Spirit, how 
proper it is that we as earth-bound mortals as- 
piring for immortality should have a _ physical 
ritual which symbolizes our spiritual fellowship 
with Christ. As one learns to walk before he can 
run, even so we, through dependence upon a phy- 
sical ritual, are enabled to come to the realization 
of a spiritual experience in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

The ritual in which the Lord’s Supper is pre- 
sented is designed to open the mind and heart 
of the worshiper so that the essential experience 
of spiritual grace can be realized. The manner, 
the attitude of mind, the previous experiences 
with which one comes to the Lord’s table—all 
exert a powerful influence upon the meaning 
which will be realized in the Holy Communion. 


The ritual is designed for congregational partici- 
pation. It has been so formulated that one is led 
step by step from praise, to instruction, to thanks- 
giving, to confession, to consecration, and to the 
receiving of the bread and wine. Praise and 
thanksgiving follow the receiving of the elements. 
Such preparation enables one to receive the fullest 
benefits from the sacrament. Do you feel that the 
reading of the commandments, the Beatitudes, and 
other portions of Scripture helps us examine our 
hearts and our past lives? 

“We acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins 
and wickedness, which we from time to time most 
grievously have committed, by thought, word, 
and deed, ... We do earnestly repent, and are 
heartily sorry for these our misdoings.” These are 
powerful words which, if prompted by a sincere 
heart, may become the means of our experiencing 
the forgiveness of God. That is their purpose. For 
this is the requisite for the receiving of the body 
and blood into the life of the communicant. God’s 
grace is effective and mediated only as the condi- 
tions are met. 

Do you feel that more instruction is needed 
to help communicants derive the fullest value 
from this sacrament? What do you consider the 
greatest hindrance in an ordinary communion 
service to the realization of the greatest good? 
Would you care to have representatives from the 
class make an opportunity to talk the matter over 
with the minister? Remember, we are seeking 
together to derive the greatest value possible from 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Your con- 
tribution may greatly increase its effectiveness 
for many who worship with you. 


Mar. 29: WHAT DOES JESUS’ SACRIFICE MEAN? 


The biblical reference is Matthew 27-32-44, 54. 

We love to sing about our Christ and his cross. 
Recall some of these unforgettable hymns: “The 
Old Rugged Cross,” “Beneath the Cross of Jesus,” 
“Alas, and Did My Saviour Bleed,” “When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross,” “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.” Does not each one of these hymns 
touch a deep place in your heart and cause you 
to feel a flood of indescribable gratitude and joy? 
Why is it that such a cruel instrument of torture, 
now deemed too barbaric for the punishment of 
our worst criminals, should arouse such floods of 
feeling? 


Above the hills of time the cross is gleaming, 
Fair as the sun when night has turned to day; 

And from it love’s pure light is richly streaming, 
To cleanse the heart and banish sin away. 


Caution should be exercised in teaching this 
lesson at two points. First, we must purpose to 
so treat and speak of the Cross that those who 
have not the depth of feeling and understanding 


of its meaning that we have may, by merely listen- 
ing, catch the overtones in our presentation and 
come to a deeper appreciation. Let us not talk 
of the Cross as we would talk of a church-school 
picnic. Secondly, let us not reply to the question 
posed in the subject by glibly quoting oft-repeated 
phrases—even though they may be scriptural. 
A trite reply discourages the question. 

This lesson deals with the most significant event 
—other than the Resurrection, perhaps—in the life 
of Christ. Our pupils want and need to share in 
the fullest understanding of this historical incident 
and in its meaning for all mankind. Many have a 
very hazy and ill-defined understanding of the 
doctrine of atonement, which certainly should be 
discussed in the lesson today. 

Following a reading of the scriptural accounts 
of the Crucifixion, the lesson helps, and whatever 
other material you have chosen to use, the formu- 
lating of your purpose is suggested. Would it be 
to so present the historical account of the Cruci- 
fixion and its meaning that each member will 
dedicate himself anew to living and sharing to 
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the fullest the life which Christ’s life and death 
have made possible. Outlines and comments are 
offered as suggestions for use with Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly. 


For Use With Adult Student 


I. Why did he die? Sin! 
A. Faithlessness of a disciple 
B. Indifference of the multitude 
C. Moral cowardice of Pilate 
D. Class prejudice of the priests 
E. Militarism of the soldiers 

II. Why did he die? Love! 
A. He could have chosen to live 
B. Love brought him to the Cross 
C. God was in Christ 

III. Why did he die? Life! 
A. To bring life and immortality to light 
B. To give us abundant life 
C. That we might be sons of God 


Why did he die? This is the searching question 
which causes doctors to perform autopsies, officers 
to conduct investigations for murder, and loved 
ones to ponder the cruel fate that has befallen a 
loved one. If only we could know why, we believe 
our burden would be less hard to bear. So we 
search for the answer to our question. 

From that terrible hour when Jesus was nailed 
to Calvary’s cross, mankind has with deep search- 
ing of heart and mind sought for the answer to the 
question, “why?” Every age and every person 
must discover that answer anew. This is the most 
glorious discovery than any man may ever make. 
It is a discovery that when once made, we are 
wont to change and become new creatures. 

Sin is the first thought that gathers like ominous 
thunderclouds about the Cross of Christ: for here 
was one who was known to be without sin, dying 
as a vile sinner. Only sin could ever accomplish 
such a feat. 

Too often we think of sin only in a general way 
and fail to see how its roots are embedded in our 
everyday lives. Look briefly at some of the sins 
that crucified Christ and see how they lived in and 
dominated the lives of those about him. The list 
will grow much larger than that given in the out- 
line. Let each class member make a contribution. 

Faithlessness caused a disciple to forsake his 
Master and become a traitor. How great the sin 
that could cause Judas to place the kiss of death 
upon the cheek of his Master! Yet that same sin, 
which must be understood as one of the reasons 
why Christ died, can be seen in the lives of modern 
disciples. Are we faithful only to a point? Are we 
faithful to our Christian ideals even when it 
appears we are going to have to suffer for them? 

Look at the indifference of the multitudes who 
stood about and watched an innocent man die. 
This sin helped cause the Crucifixion, and still it 
works havoc among us. Evil is accomplishing its 
purposes on every hand. Christians too often stand 
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in apathy and indifference and silently watch the 
good die! Why? Because we are too easily con- 
trolled by weaknesses of our nature which are 
prompted by evil. 

“IT find no crime in this man,” Pilate cried, but 
it didn’t count because he was a coward, a moral 
coward. So he delivered Jesus over to be crucified. 
Moral cowardice continues as a sin today and how 
many of us must acknowledge we are sinners. We 
have not stopped the ravages that wreck our 
modern lives, homes, and nations. We simply say 
it’s wrong but our cowardice keeps us from doing 
aught but betraying the good into evil hands. 
Doesn’t the darkness grow more ominous about 
his cross? 

Trumped-up charges were easily made against 
the Christ when prejudice reigned in the minds 
and hearts of the priests. After all, he was not 
one of them and they were the ones to whom all 
matters religious had been entrusted. He was an 
interloper and it mattered not even that he came 
from God. Prejudice had built the wall that kept 
him out. And prejudice continues to build its walls 
while the good must be crucified without the wall. 
Is it true today? How? 

Militarism cared not that another man was dy- 
ing. It knew well the art of destroying that which 
it nor any other evil could ever restore. Killing 
was the only way they knew, so the Roman 
soldiers led Christ out and crucified him. He died 
before they came to break his bones. 

“What might have happened if Jesus had re- 
fused to go to Jerusalem?” (Seifert) He could 
have, you know. Do not mar the meaning of the 
Crucifixion by thinking the Cross was the result 
of the process of God working in Christ in a me- 
chanical way. True, the Gospels, written in a later 
period, look back upon the glory of the Cross as 
ordained by the purpose of God. Nevertheless, 
Jesus voluntarily embraced the Cross as an act of 
faith, and that not without agony beyond our com- 
prehension in the Garden of Gethsemane. For had 
he not taught, “whosoever would save his life will 
lose it”? 

“When evil is met with love, power is let loose in 
the world,” writes Seifert. “Suffering of this kind 
is redemptive.” When we say Christ died for sin- 
ners, we must know that this is absolute fact in 
the plainest historical senses. Had he given up his 
troublesome activities which were arousing the 
wrath of the religious leaders, he doubtlessly 
would have been spared. But he continued to min- 
ister to the needs of the people and show himself 
the “friend of sinners.” 

The passion of our Lord was not only a physical 
agony. It was the passion of a soul seeking its own 
in the hearts of all men and yet finding that de- 
nied. To continue that seeking, to continue that 
manifesting of himself as the son of God would in- 
evitably lead him to the Cross. So, bearing their 
sins, he accepted the Cross. Love left him no alter- 
native. Could he have loved less than he did? Does 
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love seek its own at any cost? From whence came 
this dynamic power of love? 

Easter tells the story of God’s power, but Good 
Friday tells the story of God’s love. For God was 
in Christ Jesus “reconciling the world to himself.” 
This fact is one in which the New Testament 
writers were convinced. Paul says “God shows his 
love for us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us” (Romans 5:8) and again, “He 
did not spare his own Son but gave him up for 
us all.” John’s statement found in John 3:16 is 
the classic which is repeated and meditated upon 
by children, youth, and adults alike. 

The term “sacrifice,” borrowed from the Jewish 
sacrificial system of the Old Testament, must be 
explained in light of New Testament teaching. 
Forgiveness of sins was believed achieved during 
the Old Testament days by the offering of a sacri- 
fice to God. Man had to supply the victim while 
God ordained the ritual of expiation. In Christ we 
see the love of God which so desires man to re- 
ceive forgiveness and be reconciled that God not 
only appoints the means, but he furnishes the 
victim, his only Son. It is all done by him that we 
may have the experience of being at one with 
God. This is the atonement. What other interpre- 
tations of the atonement have you found meaning- 
ful? Does the love of God become more and more 
meaningful for us as we contemplate this sacrifice? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


I. The scriptural background 
A. Jesus sets his face toward Jerusalem 
B. The activities of Holy Week 
C. The arrest, trial, crucifixion 
II. Jesus, a Suffering Servant 
A. Isaiah’s description 
B. “Via Doloroso”’ 
C. “With his stripes we are healed” 
III. The Cross in our lives 
A. The way to God is open 
B. Forgiveness is our portion 
C. Now we are the sons of God 


After rereading the account of the last days of 
Jesus’ earthly ministry, one finds great meaning 
in the description of the Suffering Servant as 
depicted by Isaiah (Isaiah 53). Jesus knew well 
the Scriptures. Love led him to take up the role 
of the Suffering Servant. Note the pertinent pas- 
sages which Christ so fulfilled: ‘““He was despised 
and rejected by men.” “He was wounded for our 
transgressions.” 


All we like sheep have gone astray, 

and the Lorp hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all. 

He bore the sin of many, 


and made intercession for the transgressors. 


Does not Christ fill the description made of the 
Suffering Servant by Isaiah? 


“Via Doloroso,” the way of pain and sorrow, 
is the way that Jesus took. Bugbee writes “Re- 
demptive love ... is revealed through voluntary 
suffering and sacrifice, pain and sorrow.” This 
knowledge doubtlessly enabled Jesus to endure 
his temptation in the wilderness. The souls of men 
could not be won in a flashing display of miracu- 
lous power. There is no appeal that can be made 
to the human heart which can match the appeal 
of voluntary suffering and self-sacrifice. Is it this 
fact and this message which has caused pagan 
peoples who never before had heard the name 
of Jesus to be irresistibly drawn to him and his 
way of life? 

The Cross is no longer standing on Calvary’s 
hill. Only in art and literature is this scene re- 
called. And yet Christians find that the Cross is in 
their lives. For through the Cross, we have access 
to God. The way is open for us. The Cross is his- 
tory’s immortal signpost. Has it ever pointed any 
man in any direction except to God? Where does 
it stand on the road of each man’s journey? Does 
it stand at the point of our need of forgiveness? 

What chance do I have, poor and wretched sin- 
ner that I am? Here the Cross speaks to me. 
“While we were yet sinners Christ died for us” 
(Romans 5:8). By his atoning death on Calvary, 
my sins are forgiven and I through faith in him 
receive the inheritance of those who are sons of 
God. “See what love the Father has given us, that 
we should be called the children of God” (1 John 
3: 4). 

Perhaps as you come to close this lesson, you 
will feel led to pause in prayer and ask that God’s 
love may be so revealed and the work that Christ 
wrought upon the Cross may so fill the heart of 
each member that they will desire to surrender 
anew to the Christ of Calvary. 


7 7 7 
Forgetting the Main Business 


WHEN we divorce one’s profession from his 
vocation, we begin to get into trouble. I remember 
that I was giving some addresses at a state univer- 
sity when a certain naval officer invited me to 
visit a great ordnance plant. I saw there the 
twelve- and fourteen-inch guns, enough electrical 
aiming and firing gadgets to rearm every ship in 
the American Navy. As I looked at those great 
death-dealing instruments, I said to him, “Captain, 
are you going to use these things some day?” He 
replied, “I don’t think that is my business, Dr. 
Evans. That’s up to you religionists.” I said, “Wait 
a minute. You can’t pass the responsibility to me 
that way! Building a kingdom of peace and right- 
eousness is as much your task as it is mine.” You 
see, he was so busy with the profession of making 
guns that he forgot his vocation of building a 
kingdom of righteousness and peace. He had never 
thought out how his profession might make its 
contribution to that—Louis H. Evans, The King- 
dom Is Yours (Revell). 
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ry. 

I HE Lenten season is a good time of year to have some adult discussion 
groups. During this time when Christians are preparing themselves for 
Easter, they will benefit from coming together into fellowship groups 
to discuss some of the various aspects of Christian belief and living. Even 
though you do not have discussion groups outside the regular Sunday- 
morning class sessions at any other time of year, try to plan two or three 


during March. 


Which of the suggestions on these pages are most useful to you? What 
do you do with them? We shall be glad to hear from you. Write to Editor, 
Aputt TEACHER, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


| What Would 


eu Do? 
_ — | 


A good discussion leader or- 
ganizes his discussion. He puts a 
written outline on the blackboard 
or (better) distributes copies to the 
whole class in typewritten, dittoed, 
or mimeographed form. Members of 
a panel—where such is the plan— 
should co-operate in preparing the 
outline. 

No discussion outline need be 
long and elaborate, but it should 
be thought-provoking and thought- 
organizing. Arrange the outline 
around the steps of the group re- 
flective thinking process: (1) clear 
statement of the problem, with any 
definition needed; (2) analysis of 
the problem, including its symp- 
toms, causes, and potential future 
developments; (3) suggestion of 
alternative courses of action for the 
resolution of the difficulty; (4) rea- 
soned development of each sug- 
gested course of action to reveal its 
probable effects, both good and 
bad; (5) statement of whatever 
solution or solutions members of 
the group believe should be 
adopted. These numbers are used 
in the following treatments to refer 
to the same steps. 

Both discussions this month con- 
cern problems of national signifi- 
cance (gambling and liquor) at 
the point where they touch inti- 
mately the individual Christian 
family. “Dollar a hole” golf is small 
time, friendly, uncommercialized, 








of no interest to the Kefauver in- 
vestigating committee or its suc- 
cessor. The liquor problem is like- 
wise approached indirectly; 
television advertising is scarcely of 
major interest to the Yale Institute. 

In both discussions, participants 
will be tempted to talk about gam- 
bling and liquor, not a golf wager 
or interstate beer advertising. Only 
a good discussion leader can keep 
his group on the subject, but un- 
less he does so, participants will 
wander in many directions and get 
nowhere in a big hurry. 


1. One Dollar a Hole 

Ask someone who reads well to 
read aloud the story from Adult 
Student. Or two couples in the class 
can, with a little ingenuity, act out 
the parts. 

1. What is the exact problem 
class members face in “One Dollar 
a Hole”? Is this a fair statement: 
Should Christian laymen refuse to 
bet on their golf? Or how about 
this: What should a Christian do 
when his golf companions propose 
a little wager “to add spice to the 
game”? Perhaps the group can 
frame a better statement. 

2. Why is this proposed wager a 
serious problem for Melvin San- 
ders? Is he worried about losing a 
dollar or two (up to a maximum of 
$4.50) on Saturdays? Does he fear 
that the wager might encourage 
dishonesty and distrust among 
members of the foursome? Or is 
he primarily opposed to gambling, 
even in this small and uncommer- 
cialized way? 

Do members of your group see 
the golf wager as a form of gam- 
bling? Do they sympathize with the 
reluctance of Sanders to do any- 
thing that smacks of gambling? If 





not, this question could (and per- 
haps should) take most of the dis- 
cussion time. 

3. In his dilemma, desiring to 
keep his golf game and companions 
but not to gamble, Sanders has 
what alternatives? (a) Should he 
protest but accept the wager tem- 
porarily if other members of his 
foursome insist? (b) Should he ac- 
cept the bet as adding zest to the 
game? (c) Should he hunt up new 
golf companions? (d) Can the 
group suggest a solution better 
than these three proposed in the 
students’ material by J. Edward 
Carothers? 

4. Consider all reasonable alter- 
natives and discuss as thoroughly 
as time permits the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. 

5. Does your group agree on one 
solution? If so, state it clearly. If 
not, summarize all major points of 
view. Agreement is not a _ valid 
measure of success. 


2. Beer Commercials for Boys 


The dialogue printed in Adult 
Student lends itself well to two- 
part reading and even to drama- 
tization should participants wish. 

1. Is this a fair statement of the 
problem raised by the episode: 
What should the Christian layman 
do about beer advertising on tele- 
vision (or radio, if your town has 
no television) ? 

2. Why is this a problem? Are 
programs sponsored by liquor in- 
terests especially attractive to 
boys? By and large the radio in- 
dustry (including television) has 
held back from advertising hard 
liquor but gone overboard on beer. 
In many big-league cities—and 
others carrying Mutual’s “Game of 
the Day”—the broadcast or telecast 
has a beer sponsor. And_ beer 
(“What’ll you have?”) divides 
boxing sponsorship with razor 
blades (“Look sharp!”) Who spon- 
sors sport broadcasts over your 
local radio or television station (s) ? 

The objective seems clear, at 
least in the minds of the Russells: 
they want to keep liquor advertis- 
ing from their children. Do the 
members of your class agree with 
this purpose? How many want 
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their children exposed to such ad- 
vertising? How many do not care? 

3 and 4. What means could be 
employed to keep liquor advertis- 
ing off attractive TV (or radio) 
shows? The Russells place little 
faith in protests to radio stations 
or advertisers. Is this skepticism 
justified? Why or why not? Would 
a federal law against interstate 
liquor advertising prove practical 
and desirable? Here, incidentally, 
is an excellent debate subject for 
use in a follow-up session. 

5. What, if anything, do the 
members of your group believe 
should be done? Summarize any 
agreement that exists. Sharp differ- 
ence of opinion may be used as a 
springboard to a valuable debate 
experience. Why not arrange a de- 
bate for a second session on the 
subject of liquor advertising? 

—GREGG PHIFER 
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A group of parents will find meat 
for discussion in Willis W. Fisher’s 
article on the use of the Bible in 
the Christian home (pages 1-3). A 
number of suggestions in the article 
may lead members of a group to 
‘want to study further into how to 
have better family councils, or they 
may get interested in the Adult 
Bible Course. See the article begin- 
ning on page 10, entitled, “Exile: 
The Highway to New Destiny.” 

One of the most controversial 
questions among Christians is that 
of Christian responsibility in eco- 
nomic life. A group interested in 
what Jesus did in this area and 
what their own responsibilities are 
will find challenging material in 
Andrew Cecil’s article (page 12). 

A group of teachers or other 
leaders of various groups in the 
church will find some new ideas by 
getting together to discuss the book 
News Ways to Better Meetings, re- 
viewed (page 15) by J. Josephine 


Leamer. 

Teachers will find suggestive ma- 
terial for pre-Easter discussion 
groups in the article on “Teaching 
the Miracles,” by Nolan B. Harmon, 
(pages 4-5). 

Leaders of adult groups planning 
a recreational program or party for 
March may make use of the article 
on “Who Was Saint Patrick?” 
(pages 6-9). 
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episodes in the “What 


Two 
Would You Do?” series, by J. Ed- 


ward Carothers, appear on the 
third cover page. (See guidance 
material on opposite page.)' 

“A Book to Discuss” for March 
is Incentive Management, by James 
F. Lincoln (Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland 17, Ohio; $1.00 in 
the U.S.A.; $1.50 elsewhere). 
Lyndon B. Phifer, reviewing this 
book, suggests the following ques- 
tion for group discussion: “Should 
industry in general adopt the Lin- 
coln plan of incentive manage- 
ment?” Mr. Lincoln seeks to apply 
to industry essentially the same in- 
centive as prevails in amateur 
athletics. “No one strives harder to 
increase his skill and output than 
the amateur athlete in playing and 
training for a championship game.” 
The company rewards each em- 
ployee in proportion to his contri- 
bution to the success of the com- 
pany each year. This reward is in 
the form of an annual bonus. Mr. 
Lincoln insists that this is different 
from profit sharing. The difference 
is that just being in the organiza- 
tion is not the measure of reward, 
as is true in the operation of profit 
sharing or yearly bonus as usually 
handled. This bonus plan goes very 
much further than that. The man 
is rewarded for all the things he 
does that are of help and penalized 
if he does not do as well as others 
in all these same ways. Over a pe- 


riod of sixteen years the annual 
bonus has ranged from approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of salary as a 
minimum to a maximum of 128 
per cent. In other words some em- 
ployees receive more bonus than 
salary. What Christian principles 
are involved here? Let the group 
discuss the plan from this point 
of view. 

A short article on “Co-opera- 
tives” may also be worth discuss- 
ing. It explains the principles un- 
derlying co-operatives, prevailing 
co-operative practices, major forms 
of co-operatives, and trends in the 
co-operative movement. 
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The Learning for Life discussions 
for this month consider “Home, 
Church, and State in Education.” 

Should the public schools teach 
religion? How much? How? If they 
should not, who should? Is educa- 
tion complete without an under- 
standing of our religious culture? 
Can we study history and social 
sciences without considering the 
place of the church and other or- 
ganized religious bodies? What is 
the practice in your own commu- 
nity? Where do your children get 
their religious training? 

These questions should stimulate 
lively discussion in a group using 
Learning for Life for March. 

The study material was prepared 
by Frank D. Slutz, a counselor in 
the public schools of Dayton, Ohio. 
Stanley H. Martin, staff member of 
the Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions wrote the leader’s helps. 

Dr. Slutz says, “Our citizenry 
needs positive religious training. 
Of all the political organizations 
democracy requires most a spiritual 
basis, because both religion and 
democracy are largely founded 
upon a stanch belief in the sig- 
nificance, the importance, the value 
of the individual. 





Jor Easter give a gift beyoud compare. . . 
THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


OF THE BIBLE 


Printed above is an excerpt from 
the new Revised Standard Version 
of the Holy Bible. The type is 
large and easy to read. Notice 
how the text is set in paragraphs 
rather than broken up into verses 
of a few lines each. The old verse 
numbers are kept but are set in 
small type within the paragraph. 
The Bible contains no changes in 
doctrine or fundamental concepts. 
Inaccuracies and errors of the 
former versions have been correct- 
ed as more ancient manuscripts 
have become available. Order 
from the bindings listed at right. 


BUCKRAM EDITION. Size, 534x8'% 

inches. Maroon Buckram binding. 

(TN) i 

12 to 49 copies each, $5.40 
each, $5.10 


50 to 99 copies 
100 or more copies each, $4.80 


GENUINE LEATHER EDITION. Size, 
5 34x8 V2 inches. Ribbon marker. There 
will be a delay of from 3 to 6 months 
in delivering this edition. Your order will 
be shipped just as quickly as possible. 
(TN) 1 


TWO-VOLUME OLD TESTAMENT. 
Matches one-volume New Testament be- 
low. Size, 5x74 inches. Type set all 
the way across page. Blue cloth. 


ONE-VOLUME NEW TESTAMENT. Same 
size and style as two-volume set above. 


$2.50 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on _ interstate 
orders 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


Baltimore 3 
Nashville 2 


& 
in 


Atlanta, 


Dallas 


Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 


Chicago 11 
New York If 


Portland 5 


Kansas City 6 
San Francisco 2 


Detroit | 
Richmond tb 


When in Atlanta or Buston be sure to stop in cur COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 


Broad St., N. W. e . . ° 


. in Buston, 577 Boylston Street. 








